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Our California correspondent is develop- 
ing into a racy paragrapher. See his de- 
partment in this issue. 


GounevcaneneneceneiiacencuiceneeM 


Don’r forget to take in Donahey’s live- 
bee stunt in this issue, especially the ex- 
pression on the face of the dog. 


PI 


Ir any one has extracted honey for sale he 
should get bids from the different markets. 
Delay may be dangerous. The supply of 
comb honey everywhere is large, and prices 
easy. 


THE very novel arch-way shown on our 
cover is in the apiary of R. A. Morrison, 
Cataraqui, Ont., Can. The cover of the 
Dee. 15th number will show a beautiful win- 
ter scene in this same apiary. 


THE secretary of the National Beekeep- 
ers’ Association has annour.ced that the next 
convention will be held at Madison, Wis., in 
February, exact date of meeting to be an- 
nouneed later. He says the officers have 
commenced on the program and will take up 
matters of great importance to beekeepers 
all over the councry. 


een 


The Effect of Sudden Cold Snaps Dur- 
ing Early Winter 

From Nov. 23 on to the 25th we had wind, 
rain, and snow, with a sudden drop in tem- 
perature on the 24th and 25th. Indeed, 
this cold spell caught many beekeepers who 
had not yet put their bees into the cellar. 
It eaught us; and an uncomfortable feeling 
it was, as we knew they ought to be in the 
cellar. After a cold spell like this it is ad- 
visable to let the bees have another flight, 
providing there is prospect of a warm day 
in the near future. To put the bees in‘o the 
cellar too early is almost as bad as putting 
them in too late. Everything depends on 
the season. 


| EDITORIAL | 








Wintering at Medina 


Our Medina bees are put up for winter 
in four different ways. 1. In quadruple 
winter cases holding four hives; 2. Regular 
individual double-walled hives; 3. Single- 
walled hives packed in straw and cornstalks 
at one of the outyards recently acquired. 
4. A few of the weaker colonies that have 
been used for window displays will be put 
into our big cellar. 

We shall have an opportunity of compar- 
ing all methods of wintering; and, no matter 
what comes, our eggs are not all in one 
basket. 


Cenensenneenesceenneeentorssatiney 


The Distance Bees Fly 


In this issue, page 1114, Mr. Doolitile 
takes issue with Arthur C. Miller and the 
editor as to the distance bees fly. Evidently 
Mr. Doolittle has not read all that the 
editor has said on this subject. If he will 
refer to pages 965 Dee. 1, 1915, and of 
this year, pages 150, 256, 866, 964, and 
966 he probably will not differ very widely 
from us. Then if he will turn to an article 
by Mr. Louis Macey on page 1127 of this 
issue he will see that Mr. Macey is aprpar- 
ently with the editor. Times, seasons, and 
locality, as well as conditions, are so diffe-- 
ent that it is impossible to lay down avy 
hard-and-fast rules. Sometimes bees will 
go five miles and even mere; and just as 
surely they will not go more than half a 
mile at other times and under other ecn- 
ditions. Why this is, we do not know. 


CE 


New Beekeepers’ Paper in the Texas 
Field 

Mr. Louts H. Scnotu, of New Braunfels, 
Tex., well known to GLEANINGS readers as 
the reporter of “ Beekeeping in the South- 
west,” is to be the editor of a new beekeep- 
ers’ journal, The Beekeepers’ Item, soon to 
make its initial appearance. We under- 
stand that the new journal is to be published 
especially for the beekeepers of Texas cnd 
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adjoining states. Mr. Scholl says that the 
beekeepers of Texas feel that there ought to 
be some kind of medium thru which there 
may be an interchange of beekeepers’ news 
mattef and other information. Mr. Scholl 
further says that this need has become so 
vehement, and so urgent have been the per- 
suasions on the part of many beekeepers, 
that he has finally decided to get out u bee- 
keepers’ “ newspaper.” It is Mr. Scholl’s 
idea to emphasize the news feature of his 
journal, making it a “ newspaper ” in very 
fact. Along with the zealous reporting of 
beekeepers’ “ news ” in his field, the ‘editor 
will aim to make the educational influence 
of his journal as great as possible. 

The new publication is to be a monthly, 
and we understand it will make its first ap- 
pearance very shortly._ Price, 50¢ a year. 

Mr. Scholl will have the well-wishes of all 
forward-looking beekeepers in his efforts to 
advance the apicultural interests of Texas 
and the Southwest. GLEANINGS wishes him 
all the suecess possible in his new venture. 


The Starch-glucose Trust Ordered Dis- 
solved 

AccorpInG to the news dispatches of 
Nov. 13 the starch trust, with a capital of 
‘eighty million dollars, has been adjudged 
guilty of “unfair methods of competi- 
tion” in violation of the Sherman anti- 
trust law. The defendants, including The 
Corn Produets Refining Co., according to 
the deeree, “shall be divided in such man- 
ner and into such parts of separate and 
distinet ownership as shall be necessary 
fer that purpose.” The dissolution of the 
“trust ” is to be effected within 120 days, 
and failing so to do the court shall take 
steps by receivership or otherwise to dis- 
solve the unlawful combination. 

The Corn Preduets Co., it will be re- 
membered, are the manufacturers of the 
glueose product called “karo.” This does 
not mean that karo and the other products 
of the allied companies will be taken off 
the market, but that each of the concerns, 
according to the decree, shall be operated 
in harmony with the law. Doubtless the 
ease will be carried to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

Our readers will remember that karo was 
originally advertised as “ better than honey 
and for less money.” We have never re- 
garded it as a competitor of honey, be- 
eause it is in an inferior class by itself. 
Possibly there are some who would buy 
honey if they could not get karo. More 
probably those who buy karo cannot af- 
ford to buy honey cr the more expensive 
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syrups. ‘To that extent karo may be sup- 
plying a demand all its own, and perhaps 
enable some poor people to have a sweet 
that they could not otherwise procure, but 
a dark honey of a higher price would 
go further. 


sentient 


Honey-market Conditions and Prices 


While the extracted-honey market is be- 
coming more and more firm, with prices 
above those of last year, the comb-honey 
market is going the other way, with quota- 
tions easier than those of last year. Pos- 
sibly the firmness of the liquid-honey 
market will tend to stiffen the market on 
comb, but it is doubtful. Those who are hold- 
ing extracted honey for better prices would 
do well to remember that the prices on 
comb honey and extracted ease up usually 
during and after the holiday period. See 
what Foster says in Rocky Mountain De- 
partment this issue, also Honey Column. 

It is apparent that the heavy campaign of 
advertising honey by the publishers of 
this journal thru our popular magazines 
is creating an enormous demand for table 
extracted. It is impossible to advertise any 
one brand without advertising all brands 
of honey. We are reliably informed that 
the various bottlers, have sold in the ag- 
gregate over one hundred cars of honey in 
bottles and tumblers already this season. 
Such a eall for liquid honey would have a 
tendency to stiffen the market. Before our 
campaign of advertising honey in the pop- 
ular magazines such a demand would have 
been impossible. Honey in glass is cheaper 
than honey in comb; and if beekepers had 
heeded our call last spring, see GLEANINGS 
May 1, and produced more extracted than 
comb, the market would now be good on 
beth, 


The Hearing on Comb Honey Freight 
Rates 

Qn page 647 of issue for August 1 we 
ealled attention to the proposed discrimina- 
tion against shipment of comb honey in less 
than car-load lots applying to territory 
west of Chicago. At the time we urged 
producers to write at once, protesting to R. 
C, Fyfe, Chairman of the Western Classiii- 
eation Committee, Transportation Building, 
Chieago. Apparently beekeepers got busy, 
with the result that comb honey in less than 
ear lots may soon be sent at reasonable rates 
provided it is sent in carriers. Before this 
was allowea, a special committee of repre- 
sentative men appeared before the Commit- 
tee on Railroads. 
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It will be remembered that the western 
classification effective Sept. 1 required the 
payment of two and a half times first-class 
rates on comb honey in cases not protected 
by carriers, and double first on comb honey 
packed in carriers. , 

On Oct. 26 there was held in Chicago be- 
fore a sub-committee of the Western Classi- 
fication Committee a hearing for a lower 
classification. Representing the beekeepers 
and others interested in the shipping of 
comb honey, there was Frank C. Pellett, of 
lowa, assisted by Mr. Lewis, of the Iowa 
Commission; E. J. Baxter, of Illinois,presi- 
dent of the Illinois and Tri-state Beekeepers’ 
Association and J. T. Calvert, of GLEANINGS 
in Bee Cutture. Mr. Francis Jager, Pres- 
dent of the National Association, had spent 
several days in Chicago doing some good 
work but did not remain for the hearing. 

It appeared from some remarks by Chair- 
man Fyfe that the committee had been bom- 
barded with letters as a result of notices 
appearing not only in GLEANINGS but in 
the American Bee Journal as well, and our 
ease had been practically won before the 
hearing occurred. We were promised a con- 
cession in the first supplement to be issued 
soon, and to become effective January, 1917. 
The rates to be granted will probably be 
first class on honey in earriers, with no re- 
duction on that shipped unprotected, if, in- 
deed, such honey will be accepted at all in 
local lots. 

It appeared in the evidence that the rail- 
roads had been called upon to pay damages 
in excessive amounts, not oniy on the honey 
broken in transit but often on other goods 
of greater value which were injured because 
of the leaking honey. Damage claims were 
more noticeable in the far West, where the 
use of carriers is not so common as thruout 
the East. The Southern Pacifie Railroad 
alone had been called upon to pay over 
$800 in claims. 

There had also been numerous claims for 
losses in Texas and Oklahoma where fric- 
tion-top cans and pails are largely used, 
showing that these containers are not en- 
tirely satisfactory for safe shipment. 

The evidence presented at the hearing 
showed that where comb honey was put in 
carriers of not over 250 lbs. gross, having 
not less than four inches of cushion mate- 
rial in the bottom, and handles to move them 
with, it reached its destination without dam- 
age—especially if the honey was at all suit- 
able for shipment. Out of nearly a million 
pounds of comb honey shipped in one year 
by The A. I. Root Co., there were less than 
five dollars in claims. 

No one should offer for shipment, either 
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by freight or express, comb honey that is not 
well fastened to the wood section-box, top 
and bottom, or top and both sides. Honey 
not well fastened, if such is produced, 
should be disposed of locally. 

It is unfair to the interests of careful bee- 
keepers who use care, not only in the pro- 
duction but the packing for shipment of 
comb honey in safe carriers, to attempt to 
ship comb honey not well fastened, or to 
ship any comb honey in light cases without 
carriers. 

The increased toll of many thousand dol- 
lars taken by the railroads in recent months 
is the direct result of excessive claims due 
to careless, thoughtless, and slipshod ship- 
pers who have not been willing to take 
sufficient pains and expense in properly 
preparing their honey for safe carriage. 

While the lesson has been expersive we 
trust it has been well learned, and that ship- 
pers of comb honey will in future give the 
railroads a fair show by properly protecting 
eomb honey for safe transport before offer- 
ing it for shipment. ; 

Beekeepers in western classification terri- 
tory are to be congratulated that relief is in 
sight from the excessive rates now in effect. 

There is need for a similar campaign in 
the territory covered by the southern classi- 
fication where double first-class rates prevail 
on comb honey. We urge beekeepers and 
others affected to write to the Southern 
Classification Committee, W. R. Rowe, 
chairman, Atlanta, Ga., protesting against 
the present unreasonable rates. 

We have already entered a petition to the 
committee for a reduction. If this is 
backed up by the right kind of appeals from 
those interested we may hope for action 
similar to that expected from the western 
committee. 

This campaign should have been under- 
taken several months ago, but we overlooked 
ealling attention to it then. Let a united 
effort be made now, and we may look for 
some relief. 


wuneenssncnntnnocananevansennes 


The 1917 Edition of the A BC and 
X Y Z of Bee Culture 


THE new 900-page double-column volume 
is nearing completion. It has been a tre- 
mendous undertaking, because every subject 
has been either revised or entirely rewritten, 
the most important having been entirely re- 
written or nearly so. The minor subjects, 
while they have received changes and correc- 
tions and additions, are much the same as 
before. A large number of new subjects 
that never appeared before are now incor- 
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porated. The new volume will not only be 
considerably larger, but will be clear up to 
date from start to finish. Each subject 
found in its convenient alphabetical order 
is a complete monograph in itself. While 
there are numerous cross-references, each 
chapter is handled in such a way that it is a 
complete text-book in itself, taking in all 
the latest developments. 

Among some of the new subjects will be 
found the Foreword at the very beginning, 
setting forth the nature and scope of the 
industry. The A B C of Beekeeping is 
the initial chapter. This gives a general 
birdseye view of the whole subject treated 
in the volume so that the reader will have a 
fairly conerete idea of what bees and bee- 
keeping are at the very beginning and be- 
fore he takes up his other course of reading. 
It is, in fact, a little text-bock for beginners. 

Among other new subjects are Backlot 
Beekeeping, Breeding Stock, Brood and 
Brood - rearing, Buildings, Bumblebees, 
Combs, Drifting, Dzierzon, Dzierzon The- 
ory, Frames, Honey, Analyis of; Inven- 
tions Relating to Bee Culture, Langstroth, 
Patents, Queens, Quinby, Races of Bees, 
Sense Organs of Bees, Shipping Bees, Soli- 
tary Bees. 

The following subjects have been very 
largely if not entirely rewritten, and there- 
fore are clear up to date: 

Adulteration, Alfalfa, Apiary, Bottling 
Honey, Comb Foundation, Diseases of Bees, 
Foul Brood, Fruit Bloom, Honey as a Food, 
Invert Sugar, Laws Relating to Bees, Man- 
ipulation of Colonies, Moth-miller, Nectar, 
Swarming, Sweet Clover, Transferring, 
Water, Wax, Wintering, Xylocopa. 

There have been such great changes in the 
subject of Diseases of Bees, Swarming, and 
Wintering that they have been handled in 
an entirely different manner. 

A. Hugh Bryan, formerly of the Bureau 
of Chemistry, Washington, D. C., has re- 
written everything in relation to honey, the 
adulteration of honey, glucose, invert sugar, 
and the like. He has also prepared a 
special chapter on the analysis of honey. 
While it is technical it will meet the needs 
of the chemists who have been following an- 
tiquated methods for analyzing honey. The 
introduction of artificial invert sugar has 
made it necessary for the chemist to use new 
tests. 

Honey-plants have had a complete over- 
hauling by J. H. Lovell. A large number 
of new engravings will serve to identify the 
various species. The subject of pollina- 
tion has received exhaustive treatment by 
the same author under the head of Fruit- 
bloom and Pollination. Alfalfa and sweet 
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clover have both been enlarged and entirely 
rewritten. 

The Laws Relating to Bees have been 
handled by a lawyer also an experienced 
beekeeper. The new ch=pter is handled ip 
such a way that not only the laws but the 
procedure will be of immense service to 
an attorney handling a case for a beekeeper, 

The subjects of Swarming, Comb Honey, 
and Wintering have been submitted to the 
best experts in the country for criticism; 
for around these center some of the latest 
developments. 

Wax-rendering, under the head of Wax, 
is given an entirely new treatment in the 
light of some recent experiments conducted 
at Medina. The general subjects of Migra- 
tory Beekeeping and Shipping Bees have 
been entirely rewritten. 

One can hardly conceive that such im- 
portant changes have been made in the in- 
dustry within the last four years; but some 
investigations on the part of the Bureau 
of Entomology by Dr. Phillips and his as- 
sistants have made it necessary to revise 
our former opinions on a number of sub- 
jects, and the new A B C has it all in. 

One will naturally see that a vast amount 
of work has beer undertaken, and it was 
earried thru when the editor, author, and re- 
viser was in the pink of condition. 

The new volume will be the largest work 
that was ever published on bees. It covers 
nearly every important method or process 
used by the best beekeepers of the world. 
Under Artificial Swarming and Swarming 
every scheme for the prevention or control 
of swarming has been discussed. In short, 
we have endeavored to make the A B C and 
X Y Z of Bee Culture just what its name 
signifies-—a complete treatment of the sub- 
ject of bee culture from beginning to end 
in the convenient form of an encyclopedia. 
It has eross-references from one subject to 
another, and a complete index at the close 
of the volume. 

The author and editor does not claim that 
his volume is better than any other bee-book, 
but he does claim that it is larger and more 
comprehensive. 

The large increase in the amount of mat- 
ter, together with the increased cost of 
paper, will make it necessary to charge 
$2.50. If we were to charge on the basis of 
the old volume the price would be $3.00. 
As it is, we club it with GLEANINGS one year 
for $3.00. While the work is complete so 
far as the work of revision is concerned, 
there are yet about 400 pzges to be run thru 
the press. We hope to have the new 
volume ready for delivery by Feb. 1 at the 
latest. 
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I’m eagerly waiting to see the 
first number of the new GLEAN- 
nas, Jan. 1. 

A. I. Root, in accordance with 
your wish, p. 1013, I’m doing my 
level best to live as long as you, 
and also to have the best kind of 
time, with no anxiety for the future, be- 
cause I am trusting that future to One “ who 
is mighty to save.” Yes, indeed, I can sing 
“The Rock that is higher than 1” just as 
well as when you heard it last. 

A way given, p. 1088, to get honey out 
of combs without an extractor, is to erush 
them up and strain the honey thru cheese- 
cloth. An easier, tho not so good a way, 
is to melt them with gentle heat, allow the 
mass to cool, and then lift off the cake of 
wax. 

SWEET CLOVER is getting bouquets from 
stock-raisers nowadays. In Country Gentle- 
man, 1947, is given a report from Mitchell, 
S. Dak., where it is pastured on a large 
scale, and it was the belief “ that three head 
of adult eattle to the acre was about the 
right quantity for a sweet-clover pasture. 
Needless to say, this is much more than or- 
dinary native grasses or any other known 
pasture plant is capable of carrying.” 

J. E. CRANE, you ask, p. 968, “Are we to 
understand the moderate use of sugar will 
shorten a man’s life, or that the use of hon- 
ey will lengthen it?” I don’t believe the 
moderate use of sugar will shorten a man’s 
life; but more than 80 pounds, the annual 
average, is hardly moderate. I think that 
the substitution of honey for most of the 
sugar I would use will lengthen my life, or 
I’d eat less honey and more sugar. If I 
had used all honey from childhood, I sus- 
pect I would always prefer it as a matter of 
taste. 





Bees stopped flying here not long after 
the first of November. The weather kept 
getting colder, and Nov. 14 it was 8 above 
zero. A perplexing question arose: “ Shall 
[ cellar the bees before their intestines be- 
come any more loaded, or shall I wait for 
another flight-day ?” I decided to risk 
waiting; but it was not a pleasant frame 
of mind to be always thinking, “ What if 
another flight-day never comes?” Finally 
my heart was rejoiced to see the bees in a 
glorious flight Nov. 19, with the thermom- 
eter at 52°.” So in they go into the cellar 
the first day I ean get Philo to take them 
in. [We had the same problem here. It 
turned steady cool or cold earlier than 


usual. We are hoping for a warming-up 
spell, after which we will put the bees in 
the cellar. We are more likely to get it 
than you are.——ED. | 

“ ORDINARILY it is not practicable for 
beginners to unite bees of the same yard.. 
Wait till cold weather...” p. 940. You for- 
got the newspaper plan of uniting—didn’t 
you? Any beginner can use it in the same 
yard, and without waiting for cold weather. 
Lay a sheet of newspaper on the top-bars 
of one hive, and set the other hive upon it. 
The bees will do the rest. [The newspaper 
scheme is all right and endorsed in our A B 
C and X Y Z of Bee Culture. During cool 
weather we have not found it necessary to 
use it. In hot weather, such as we some- 
times have in October, the bees above may 
suffer some for the want of air.—Eb.] 


Some excellent talk about wintering, p. 
1011. Along with it we ean hardly empha- 
size too much the importance of pure air. 
That’s where outdoor wintering has the 
cinch. You are right, Mr. Editor, in saying 
there is tendency toward outdoor wintering 
in very cold climates. But there is another 
tendency that must not be overlooked. That 
is the tendency toward having furnaces in 
cellars. In this region I think the number 
has quadrupled in the past ten years—per- 
haps in five. Wherever a furnace is put in 
a cellar the advisability of cellar wintering 
is greatly increased, simply because the 
higher temperature of the cellar allows the 
introduction of a larger supply of pure air 
without making it too eold for the bees. 
Another factor to be considered is the wind. 
You are dead right in saying, “ If we had to 
choose between windbreaks and single-wall- 
ed hives or double-walled hives out in the 
open, we would unhesitatingly choose the 
former.” And before either of them you 
would probably choose a place so still that 
windbreaks would not be needed. The fact 
that a man in Canada finds outdoor winter- 
ing better for him does not convince me that 
it is better for me, altho 200 miles further 
south; for he may be where winds are nei- 
ther severe nor long-continued, while my 
winds nearly blow me over, and make a busi- 
ness of blowing steadily day and night. 

[Perhaps if you were where you could 
not inspect your cellar daily you would pre- 
fer the outdoor plan. Certain it is that a 
furnace with plenty of ventilation helps out 
a cellar for bees providing, of course, that 
the climate is cold enough. The new edi- 
tion of the A B C and X Y Z makes quite a 
point of this.—-Ep.] 
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Grace Allen 








Count us among those who, with 
the editors, are “looking forward 
to a bigger and better GLEANINGS 
with enthusiasm.” 

sss 





All this part of Dixie has gone 
into winter quarters with the 
prettiest of prospects for clover in 1917. 
*e2#e 


We have used earbolie acid to advantage 
around hives that are being robbed, but 
did not know it was of benefit applied to 
the robbing colony, as outlined on page 
987. Sometimes more than one colony is 
in the mischief, and anyway it isn’t always 
easy to identify the robbing colony, where- 
as the veriest novice knows who’s getting 


robbed. 


Mr. Scholl, may I please take back my 
“Whew”? At any rate, I want to change 
the tone from one of amazement, tinged with 
protest, to one of downright respect. The 
explicit article on pages 1031, ’32, Nov. 1, 
shows skill and efficiency developed to a 
high degree. If the quantity of smoke us- 
ed doesn’t hurt the honey a bit, and I as- 
sume it doesn’t, or you wouldn’t use it, 
you have a method of removing honey that 
is as excellent as it is rapid. 

*#+* 


se 


The editor’s warning, page 965, Oct. 15, 
against extracting unripened honey, is one 
that can well be repeated many times. We 
have run upon several customers who have 
complained about honey purchased other 
seasons from different producers, who, we 
know, mean to be careful, but whose honey 
soured, being extracted too green. One man 
complained, not about that particular hon- 
ey, but about honey in general. “ What 
I don’t like about honey,” he grumbled, 
“is that you gotta eat it up so quick or it 
goes sour on you.” 

*2 

Today, Nov. 14, we of middle Tennessee 
are watching our thermometers in shiver- 
ing amazement, for we have dropped to a 
freezing temperature and below. Last 
night Nashville fell to 28 degrees, which 
is very unusual for Nashville in November, 
with 15 to 20 promised for tonight. It is, 
of course, the same cold wave, somewhat 
penitent and reformed, that left Montana 
frozen stiff at 28 degrees below zero. Bee- 
keepers naturally think temperature in 
terms of bees. I hope the blankets are 
tucked in tight around the Montana bees; 
and I half wish our own had an extra 


THE DIXIE BEE [Ssstvitt, Tem. 
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quilt or two! I had planned to try ont 
a few four-hive winter cases this fall, but 
somehow backed down when the time came, 
merely putting on a few shallow supers of 


leaves. eee 


Mr. Foster says, page 1014, Nov. 1, that 
when the producer retails his own honey he 
ought to hold the prices up. And so he 
should—decidedly. He also says that when 
he sells to retailers he should let them 
make a sufficient profit. And so he should, 
But when the producer sells for 7 ets. in 
60-lb. cans, and the retailer sells for 16 ets, 
in 10-lb. cans, doesn’t the retailer get the 
best of that bargain? He makes more for 
putting the honey in 10-lb. containers, and 
selling it, than the beekeeper gets for pro- 
ducing it, and then putting it in 60-lb. con- 
tainers and selling it, for he gets 9 ets, 
profit, while the producer gets only 7 ets, 
gross. Of course, if there is a middleman 
it is a different story; then the 9 cts. must 
be divided. 

MOTHS IN EXTRACTING-COMBS, 

We extracted in July, let the bees clean 
up the supers, then st.cked up the extra 
ones in the supply room, treated them 
twice with carbon bisulphide, and thought 
no more about them. They were not touch- 
ed again till October, when they were dis- 
arranged and rearranged, and yet not wor- 
ried about, as it seemed too late in the 
season for moths, in spite of the warm 
weather. And then in the lean month of 
November we discovered them and their 
name was Legion. Sleek and prosperous- 
looking, the little white worms were scat- 
tered all thru our precious combs. But 
they had not done much damage yet, at 
that; and as we promptly dosed them again 
with the carbon bisulphide, we hope the 
trouble is over. It is true that the supers, 
piled one on the other, leave rather wide 
eracks, thru which I should think a moth 
might be able to enter, yet the combs must 
have been free from moths until rather late, 
probably when we disturbed them in Octo- 
ber, or there would have been more galler- 
ies eaten thru the combs, and the larval 
development would have been greater. Mr. 
Sidney Olliff, in A B C and X Y 4Z, says 
the full-grown larva is about an inch long. 
I think none of these was more than a 
quarter of that length. The most interest- 
ing thing about it was that practically all 
the worms were in cells containing pollen. 
Where there was pollen, there was a worm, 
almost invariably. [Evidently the lesser 
wax -moth.— Eb. | 
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(| NOTES FROM CANADA |__| 


j. L. Byer, Markham, Ont. 


Regarding the matter of packing 
for out-door colonies, page 1010, 
Nov. 1, is it practical or possible 
to give enough packing to keep 
the bees warm enough to permit 
them to throw out all dead bees 
during long spells of weather away 
below zero? The most of us up here in our 
“Lady of the Snows” will not debate that 
question very much, but will almost unani- 
mously say that it is not necessary any way, 
when one considers that good wintering can 
be accomplished without going to so much 
trouble to make such large eases as that pro- 
cedure would entail. 

** * 





GLEANINGS to be a monthly! It is up to 
the editor to change some subscribers’ feel- 
ings on this question; for after speaking 
to a number of friends who take the paper 
they unanimously have said, “Sorry we 
shall get it only once a month from now on.” 
But on reading the first editorial page, Nov. 
1, it looks like a sure thing that all these 
subscribers will feel quite sure that the 
change has been made for the best. Quite 
a few thousand regular readers of GLEAN- 
INGS will await with no small amount of 
eagerness to see the initial number on Jan. 
1. May their fondest desires as well as 
those of the publishers be realized. 


**s * 


In the north loeation, which is mainly 
a hay-growing country, the alsike in the 
old meadows seems to be all right. Here 
at home, alsike is strictly a biennial; but 
at the north location all agree that the plant 
will live on for three years. In other words, 
plants that came up in 1915 blossomed in 
1916, and are alive this fall with good pros- 
pects of wintering, and again blossoming 
next year. While I am not prepared to be 
positive as to the correctness of this claim, 
yet cireumstances seem to. prove that it is 
right. Will some seedsman give us positive 
information on this point? Previous to the 
past three or four years I have always 
claimed that it is strictly a biennial. If I 
am wrong in changing that view I want to 
know it. 

se * 
SOLID BROOD-COMBS OF HONEY. 

Reading Allen Latham’s article on page 
973, Oct. 15, I am reminded of a practice 
followed by the late Mr. McEvoy in the 
spring of the year when he wished to give 
his colonies encouragement. He kept over 


a number of full sealed combs of honey; 
and in the spring, after thoroly warming 
these combs he would place one flatwise 
right on top of the brood-combs of each 
colony, and then cover all up with packing 
again. Allen Latham recommends warm- 
ing combs to give to the bees in the spring; 
and there is no doubt but that it would 
have a good effect. Whether enough help 
would be given to pay for all the work is 
another question. While temperature, as 
a matter of course, has much to do with 
regulating the amount of brood-rearing, 
yet there are cases that seem to disprove a 
few of the claims of friend Latham. 

Referring to his flow from goldenrod, 
aster, etc., this fall, he says that the brood- 
nests are fast disappearing, and the brood- 
combs ere becoming solid slabs of honey. 
This he ascribes altogether to temperature, 
the nights being cool, and also to the reduec- 
ed number of bees in each colony at this 
season of the year. In the early fall of 
1913 we had the only flow of aster honey 
that ever came our way—this was up north 
at the Lovering yard. Bees were abnormal- 
ly strong for the time of the year, the 
whole fronts of the hives with supers on 
being covered each night. It is needless 
to say the weather was also abnormally hot 
for the time of the year as well. Compar- 
atively little honey was stored in the 
supers, altho the supers were crowded all 
the time; but in the 13 days of the flow, 
about all brood was crowded out of the 
hives, and, as in friend Latham’s ease, the 
brood-combs became solid slabs of honey. 
We came to the conclusion that the time 
for the queens to lay was past for the 
season, for all queens, whether young or 
old, acted the same. 

This year, as already stated, the clover 
flow was good, and lasted longer than usual. 
With hardly any swarming, colonies were 
very populous right thru the clover flow. 
But during the last ten days or so, practi- 
cally all queens stopped laying, or at least 
allowed the bees to pack the brood-nests 
with honey, and this at a time when the 
thermometer was up around the 100 mark 
each day. This condition was relieved in 
many colonies later on in buckwheat flow, 
but the majority of colonies go into winter 
quarters with a lot of clover honey. In 
this ease temperature had nothing to do 
with it, and I surmise that the queens were 
simply taking a rest after a long period 
of continuous brood-rearing. 
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BEEKEEPING IN CALIFORNIA 


P. C. Chadwick, Redlands, Cal. 


Do you keep bees or do you 
make them keep you? 
* 8 


The proper size for an entrance 
seems to be about as nearly settled 
as the mooted question of “ how 


old was Ann?” 
* *# * 





There have been few seasons when my 
supply of bees has been greater at the be- 
ginning of the winter than at the present 
time. 

** * 

We are glad you have an auto, Brother 
Crane; but we don’t like to hear so much 
about it until we can blossom out with one 
of our own. 

**s * 

The average honey, even that weighing up 
to the standard, could be improved by a 
little more ripening. The riper the honey 
the less it will granulate. 

** * 


Bees are going into winter quarters in 
fine shape in this locality. There are 
plenty of bees, also plenty of stores, where 
the beekeeper has been wise. 

* 2 *# 


In response to the editorial headed “ Are 
your bees packed for the winter?” I can say 
“ves,” but they are not in chaff or leaves. 
[ packed honey enough from the fat ones 
to supply the lean ones, and a little more for 
good measure. 

* *# & 

The state convention is to be held in Los 
Angeles some time in December. Well, I 
had already packed my grip to go up into 
the central part of the state, as that was my 
understanding at last convention time of 
the place for the next meeting. 


** ® 


We vent our wrath on the wax-motk on 
several oceasions, yet they are more of a 
benefactor in the long run than an enemy. 
Many are the old diseased trees and uncar- 
ed-for hives where the bees have died out 
that they have cleaned up, thus preventing 
disease spreading. 

#2 * 

The man in California who fails to leave 
his bees not only sufficient stores for the 
winter but a surplus to fall back on in the 
face of a dry season as well, will, eventually, 
be found either in the sugar market or sus- 
taining a heavy loss of bees. In my opin- 
ion a man can not afford to feed bees even 


at a difference in price of five cents per 
pound in favor of sugar. 
*** 


So GLEANINGS is to have a new face and 
visit us only once a month. It will be q 
long time to wait to see who took the last 
dig at you. But then, if we get a larger and 
better magazine, one that will compare with 
the best, we will be up in the front row and 
thereby put the business of beekeeping on 
a higher plane. Good! 

** * 


The early October rains ceased as abrupt- 
ly as they began. Much of the weather of 
late has been very dry and “electric,” dry- 
ing out the ground and leaving much of 
the surface vegetation in a dying condition, 
Rain is needed badly to keep vegetation 
coming on nicely. But, will we get it in 
time? That is the point. 

** * 


T have never seen the white sage stool out 
for blooming as extensively in this locality 
as it is this season. Each year when the 
plants are makirg their spring growth they 
also grow the base for the next year’s bloom. 
This year the number of stalks on the stools 
for the next spring’s bloom are very numer- 
ous; and should it be seasonable we may ex- 
pect a wonderful bloom on this plant. 

** * 


Mr. Scholl, I accept your explanation of 
how you take off forty pounds of honey 
per minute. I did not wish to infer that 
it could not be done, but it brought to my 
mind a story of a bull that chased a man 
across a large pasture. Just as he reached 
the fence the bull struck him and sent him 
sprawling on the other side. He gather- 
ed himself up, feeling more secure than 
for some minutes; then turned, shook his 
fist at the bull, and said, “ You ean do that 
once in a while, but you can’t make a prae- 
tice of it.” . <7 


A very unnatural condition exists in a 
small area in the sage belt. Summer show- 
ers in September covered a small area just 
south of Redlands. This started the sage 
to take on its springtime hues. Then came 
the October rains which put an unseason- 
able growth on it in many places. In the 
canyons there are places where the growth 
has reached a length of from five to ten 
inches. The danger of freezing is great, 
for on the 14th of this month it got pretty 
cold, down to (there goes Chadwick knock- 
ing California again) so I’d better not tell. 
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BEEKEEPING AMONG THE ROCKIES 


Wesley Foster, Boulder, Colorado 


SWEET CLOVER. 

The erop of sweet-clover seed 
will be very short here this year 
on account of the drouth in July. 
Some of the fields that were irri- 
gated have a good stand, and will 
yield well; but the low price se- 
eured for seed last year will deter many 
from harvesting any. The demand for 
seed will apparently be pretty good this 


year. 
. ** * 


Dr. Phillips says, page 418, of the No- 
vember issue of The Beekeepers’ Review, 
that cautious spreading of brood will in- 
erease brood-rearing. Under what conditions 
may this be done? I have been taken to 
task for advocating spreading brood, and 
think that defense of the plan by Dr. Phil- 
lips might help me out of a hard position. 

* * * 

Among the advanees made in beedom 
during 1916 is the extension and establish- 
ing on a firm basis the shipping of bees in 
combless packages. The use of honey more 
generally has been helped by beekeepers 
thru eireulars, demonstrations, advertising, 
ete. Consumption is very well apace with 
production. The advancing price of many 
things entering into beekeeping has seri- 
ously affected the profits of the business 
however. Financing the farmer has nation- 
wide attention; financing the beekeeper is 
of as much importance to our business. 


THAT MATTER OF SUPERING. 

On page 1013, Nov. 1, Dr. Miller says 
that my statement that we seldom have a 
honey-flow heavy enough to justify lifting 
supers and placing empty ones beneath is 
another one on “ locality.” Well, I don’t 
know about that. I have an idea that I 
could handle one hundred colonies of bees 
in such a manner that in average seasons it 
would be possible to put supers above and 
below with suecess. Bee management is 
never as intensive with 650 colonies as with 
one hundred or less. My queens are not 
so carefully selected, nor are colonies so 
well cared for, as would be possible with 
a smaller number. I would not want to 
compare my colonies in strength with Dr. 
Miller’s. But average yearly production of 
honey per man is more the aim in the com- 
mercial-honey sections of the West; and 
these sueecssful ones are the fellows who 
best apply intensive methods in an extensive 
way. It is a eredit to the old guard—Mr. 


Doolittle, Dr. Miller, ete., that the thousand- 
colony beemen read their writings very 
carefully. Often I hear the expression, 
“ Stick to Doolittle,” or, “ You will not be 
wrong to follow Dr. Miller.” Our best 
teachers are those who have time to go to 
the bottom of things. 
THE HONEY MARKET, 

Extracted honey is in good demand at a 
higher price by one cent a pound than last 
year. Comb honey is slow sale, and there 
is a tendency to shade prices to effect early 
sales. Beekeepers who have not sold their 
crop need money; and as interest rates are 
from 8 to 15 per cent it does not appeal to 
the beekeeper to borrow money on his honey 
to tide over until he ean sell. The comb- 
honey producer is up against a hard propo- 
sition this year on account of the slow sale 
of honey and a much higher price for sup- 
plies. Help and all things entering into 
production are higher, while the eomb-honey 
erop will net most producers less than the 
average of former years. Cars of comb 
honey are being offered at $2.00 and $2.25 
in western Colorado, and at $2.50 and $2.75 
in eastern Colorado. At these prices honey 
production is not profitable unless large 
crops are secured. 

If some method could be worked out so 
that the comb honey could be shipped dur- 
ing warm weather, and then stored at des- 
tination, and money sufficient for the bee- 
keepers’ needs advanced upon it until sold 
it would help wonderfully. When beekeep- 
ers wait for buyers for a month or two 
they get desperate and have to sell for any 
thing they ean get. This depresses the mar- 
ket so that those who have already bought 
at high prices lose money because they 
have to compete with the honey that has 
heen unloaded on the market. 


[Mr. Foster is quite right in many of his 
observations. The closing-out of the comb- 
honey crop late in the season at reduced 
prices to obseure channels of trade is very 
likely productive of great harm. Sales of 
an entire crop at a uniform price for the 
same quality will help the market in our 
opinion. For example, to sell one car at 
$2.75, another at $2.50, and the last at $2.25, 
will net the producer no more than the sale 
of all three at $2.50; but the market will be 
seriously affected by the reduction from 
$2.75 at the opening of the season to $2.25 
at the close, leaving it in poor condition for 
the following season.—Eb. } 
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CONVERSATIONS WITH DOOLITTLE 


At Borodino, New York. 


THINGS MISLEADING. 

“T have read what the two Mil- 
lers have to say regarding the flight 
of bees—Arthur C. on page 866, 
Sept. 15, and Dr. C. C. on page 
966, Oct. 15; also what the editor 
says on page 964. It seems to me 
that all but Dr. Miller put forth a mislead- 
ing idea before the average reader. Editor 
Root says, ‘ That they will generally not go 
more than a mile in average localities and 
seasons we believe is not far from the 
truth.’ This, I suppose, means a mile in a 
straight line in all directions from the 
apiary. Now, with 100 colonies could Edi- 
tor Root, Dr. Miller, or Arthur C., in an 
average locality, secure the yields per colony 
reported, if the radius of flight were only 
a mile?” 

In my memory of the days of the old 
muzzle-loading rifles I can see the champion 
shot of central New York putting the charge 
of powder in the barrel of his gun, then a 
cloth pateh on the end of the barrel where 
the powder had gone in, and on this patch 
a ball of lead (100 of which it took to weigh 
one pound), molded in the bullet-mold, from 
a long-handled spoon of molten lead, heated 
on the coals in the open fireplace. Then 
with a wooden ramrod, made from a split 
hickory stick, this ball was pushed home, 
and a pereussion cap put on the “tube.” A 
chicken had been placed standing on a box 
80 rods away (one-fourth mile), and who- 
ever shot the chicken could have it. Many 
would shoot, but very few got a chicken. 
The old man would wait till all the amateurs 
had tried and failed, then he would raise 
the rifle to his shoulder, pull the trigger, and 
the chicken would drop. Now for Editor 
Root to tell us on page 964 that bees “ very 
often do not go much over a quarter of a 
mile” for nectar does seem to me, as our 
questioner says, somewhat “ misleading.” 
And with 100 colonies set on the place 
where the old man fired from, I ean hardly 
conceive of any beekeeper in this country 
securing an average of 85 lbs. of comb hon- 
ey as I did for 15 years in succession. 

Now for what I know to be positive facts, 
proven by actual observation when the first 
Italian bees were brought into this part of 
the country. The late Jerome Burtis, of 
Marietta, N. Y., a beekeeper of more than 
ordinary ability in the early seventies, pro- 
cured the first Italian queen that came into 
central New York, receiving her in July. 
He raised some ten or twelve queens from 





her the first season, so that he had nine 
colonies headed with Italian queens the 
next spring. As I had only blacks at that 
time I was very much interested in these 
Italians. When the apple-trees bloomed I 
watched the bees at work on the bloom, and, 
much to my surprise, saw several Italian 
bees at work with the blacks. A count 
was made, and the first gave three Italians 
out of a total twenty. Other counts gave 
from two to six Italians out of twenty, with 
apple-trees pink with bloom as far as the 
eye could see the orchards. Now, Marietta 
was 234 miles distant, as the crow flies, and 
apple-trees were white with bloom all 
around the 2%4-mile radius from Marietta, 
yet Mr. Arthur C. Miller and Editor E. R. 
Root would have us believe that bees “ will 
generally not go more than a mile in aver- 
age localities and seasons.” 


That same year, with no Italian bees 
nearer, so far as I knew, I passed thru a 
field of red clover 34% miles from Marietta, 
and, seeing bees at work on the clover, the 
first count gave three Italian bees out of 
ten. The fields were red with clover every 
where. 


Editor Root speaks of moving “the 
Waterworks yard scarcely a mile in an air- 
line.” This was done in the aster bloom, 
and “ Not a one” came back. Now, asters 
bloom in September here in central New 
York, and bees are comparatively “slug- 
gish” to what they are during May, June, 
July, and August; and with a whole apiary 
moved I should hardly expect many to 
eome back, especially if everything about 
their former home was cleaned up so that 
the old site had no homelike look. 


About 1880, I sold during the latter part 
of May a colony of Italian bees to a man 
living about 144 miles away, and he carried 
them away after dark. The next morning 
at about eight o’clock I saw bees hovering 
about where the sold colony stood, and, 
being short of colonies, I put another hive 
on the stand having a frame of honey and 
one of brood in it. At night I had a good- 
sized nucleus in that hive, and built it up to 
a full colony which stored me several boxes 
of comb honey from the buckwheat bloom. 
A year or two later I sold a colony during 
the first days in June, havirg a $10.00 gold- 
en Italian queen in it. This colony was 
taken two miles away, and enough bees re- 
turned the next day to make a small nucleus. 
(See Editorials. ) 
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GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE 





- this question. 





OUR GREATEST BEEKEEPING PROBLEM; HOW TO HELP SOLVE IT 


BY GEORGE H. REA 


Box-hive beekeeping as practiced by the 
average farmer is a serious menace to the 
whole industry, especially since foul brood 
has become so widely spread. The box hive 
will not admit of manipulation of any sort. 
The owner knows nothing of the inside con- 
ditions of his colonies, and in many cases 
eares less. When foul brood comes his 
way, his bees become polluted with it, and 
rapidly die out. The owner knows nothing 
of the real cause, but blames it on bad luck 
or “worms,” or something clse. This kind 
of beekeeping presents every inducement 
for the rapid spread of foul brood. Hives 
in which the bees have died are left standing 
for other bees to clean out and the combs 
later destroyed by moth. Our greatest 
present danger is the foul-brood phase of 
In the fall many colonies are 
“taken up,” or sulphured. The old hive 
daubed with honey, and the combs contain- 
ing brood and a little honey, are scattered 


-about for robbers to clean up. Often the 


ones killed are those that are too light to 
winter because diseased. Thus the disease 
may be scattered all over the surrounding 
country. 

The box-hive beekeeper is constantly 
losing more than he makes out of his bees. 
No matter how willing he may be to make 
the most out of them, he is unable to produce 
results that will compare with the results 
obtained from good bees kept in good hives 
and operated by modern methods. From an 
economical standpoint alone, box-hive bee- 
keeping is a losing game. 

Ignorance regarding bees and beekeeping, 

and often regarding many other things, goes 
hand in hand with box-hive beekeeping. 
So far as the personal requirements of the 
box-hive beekeeper are concerned, real suc- 
cess consists in getting swarms. “That gum 
over there, he is a good one; he swarmed 
four times already, and I took ten pounds 
of honey from him,” is a familiar expres- 
sion. Some of the most ridiculous supersti- 
tious beliefs and practices are found among 
beekeepers of this class. 
_ One lady, not far from Harrisburg, ob- 
jected to having her bees inspected late in 
August because she said the honey would 
have to be disturbed, and to do so in the 
“eat days” would make it all sour, and she 
would lose her bees. 

But that was mild in comparison to the 


fellow who was afraid lest the inspector 
would charm his bees and they would all 
follow him home. He stated that the in- 
spector could say a few words that would 
cause his neighbors’ bees to leave their hives 
and go over into his hives—all excepting the 
queen. He was challenged to prove it, but 
he said he was afraid some one would find 
out his secret or make trouble for him. 

One good old German lady solemnly told 
me that her bees had all died because no 
member of the family thought to rap on the 
hives when her husband died. 

Not very long ago a man lay on his 
stomach before his hives for the greater 
part of three days, impaling certain large 
bees on a sharp stick which he wielded. A 
passing neighbor called to him asking what 
he was doing. “ Killing these infernal rob- 
bers. I guess they come over here from 
Smith’s.” He was killing drones. 

We are all familiar with the practice of 
“drumming ” down swarms. I know one 
fellow who has a large circular saw suspend- 
ed on wire, for this purpose alone. He uses 
a plowshare for a hammer; and when his 
bees swarm he makes a racket that may be 
heard a mile. 

That is a harmless pastime, perhaps, and 
it serves to amuse and entertain the neigh- 
bors. 

In the disenssion of this subject I be- 
lieve that we are safe in dividing box-hive 
beekeepers into four general classes: 

1. Those who know something of the im- 
portance of better beekeeping, and who are 
ready and willing to transfer their bees and 
to co-operate in constructive work along 
this line. They are usually much interest- 
ed in securing literature on the subject, and 
with a little encouragement become good 
beekeepers. I believe that fully 75 per cent 
of the farmers and backlotters who now 
keep bees in the old-fashioned way belong to 
this class. 

2. This class consists of the people who 
enthusiastically inform us that their bees are 
all in modern hives and all pure Italian. 
They get two swarms and ten pounds of 
honey from each hive, and expect to have 
one thousand colonies some day, ete. Do 
they read a bee journal? Oh, yes! they 
had GLEANINGS at one time. But all their 
ideas of beekeeping are so magnified that 
they scorn the bee journals, and then they 
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have no time to read anyway. We usually 
find the hives among weeds so tall that the 
poor bees have to crawl three feet to the 
top of them in order to see daylight. And 
such bees! They meet us on the far side 
of a ten-aecre lot with a welcome that re- 
minds us somewhat of the disposition of 
the booze gang the next morning after a 
dry election. Pure Italians—whew! The 
hives were made in a factory all right, but 
the combs are so erisseross that not a single 
one can be removed without cutting it or 
splitting open the hive with an ax. These 
conditions are far worse than in any plain 
box hive. Hives with immovable combs, 
whether factory-made or home-made, must 
necessarily put its owner in the box-hive 
class. 

3. There is also a class of beekeepers who 
are discouraged because their bees are not 
doing well, and who do not eare to do any- 
thing about it becanse the bees don’t mean 
anything to them. Fortunately such peo- 
ple do not stay in the business long. If 
their bees do not soon die they are sold 
cheaply, or given to some one who does care. 

4. Fortunately, also this class is small. 
I refer to the beekeeper who is a sort of 
combination of the three other classes with 
some things added. He knows that he is 
behind the times, and a menace to good bee- 
keeping, and yet he takes a grim satisfac- 
tion in the knowledge. He knows that he is 
get‘ing practically nothing out of his bees, 
but he wants no instructions as to how he 
may do better. He is suspicious if not 
openly defiant toward the inspector, and 
sullenly wants to be let alone. He wants 
ne one, not even the state, to presume upon 
what he ealls his rights, and yet he seems to 
have no realization of the menace that he 
may be to the general good of apiculture 
nor his obligation thereto. 

Some prosperous, up-to-date, and wide- 
awake beekeepers advise us to steer clear of 
the box-hive man with his slipshod methods. 
They admit that the worst enemy to the hon- 
eybee and to good beekeeping is the box-hive 
beekeeper; but they say that foul brood is a 
blessing to the one who knows how to handle 
it, because it soon cleans out the other fel- 
low, once it geis into a community. But is 
that strictly true? Do the facts bear that 
statement out? And even if it were 60, is 
that the proper attiiude for us to bear 
toward our fellows? As a matter of fact 
we usually find that a scourge of foul brood 
hits the specialist so hard that he might well 
afford to get out among his neighbors and 
do considereble educational work in order 
to save himself much loss and expense. 

It has been said that if we encourage the 
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small beekeeper we shall soon overstock our 
territory as well as cause an overproduction 
of honey. Last summer one fellow threw 
up his hands in dismay and said to me, 
“What are we going to do with all the 
honey when you fellows get all these farmer 
beekeepers educated to modern methods?” 
Well, if it were possible to accomplish such 
glorious results it would take so long that 
we would be listening to Gabriel’s trumpet, 
and the honey market would collapse with 
a erash anyway. 

With prebably not over one per cent of 
the people of this country eating honey, the 
idea that there is a possibility of producing 
too much honey has no good ground for 
fact. If all the honey now produced were 
properly distributed there would hardly be 
a taste for each one. 

The man who ean deliberately say, “Let 
my neighbors’ bees die with foul brood and 
by adverse conditions, I shall be the gainer 
thereby,” must be a selfish man indeed. 
Sueh selfishness, if put into action in bee- 
keeping or any other phase of life, is sure 
to act as a deadly boomerang against the 
individual who is dominated by such mo- 
tives. What if all the farmers, fruit-grow- 
ers, dairymen, manufacturers—all the busi- 
ness men in all walks of lfe—manifested 
such a spirit. We may imagine the result, 
but we cannot take space to discuss it now. 
That is the spirit that destroys men as well 
as business. 

Let us now look on the bright side of this 
problem. My neighbor—a farmer—keeps 
a few bees. I show him how to transfer 
them, how to fight foul brood, and get him 
interested in some good bee literature. I do 
not refuse, either, to answer his questions 
nor to give him help when he asks for it, 
even tho it may take my time and sometimes 
tax my patience. The next thing I knew 
he is interested in planting honey-producing 
forage plants —a boomerang of the right 
kind this time. Perhaps that is selfishness 
too; but if it is, it works good to my neighb- 
bor as well as to myself, and it is worth 
more than gold to me to have my neighbor 
meet me with a smile. Men who used to be 
prejudiced against alsike clover because they 
said it did not produce enough hay to pay 
now sow lots of it because they get some 
help and encouragement with their bees. 
That makes those locations much better for 
beekeeping, and really in a most direct man- 
ner it has made those men better farmers 
than they were. I get more honey from my 
neighbors’ alsike fields than they do, and a 
good many barrels of satisfaction and fun 
out of it besides. 

Only a few days ago one of my adjoining 
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neighbors told me that he had purchased a 
few hives of bees and wanted to know about 
moving them. He had a very humble ex- 
pression when he broached the subject. I 
suppose that he thought I would object to 
his moving them so close to me. He seemed 
somewhat surprised when I swept away his 
fears with a hearty “ Glad to hear it, John, 
eall upon me for any assistance that I can 
give you.” He now has about eighty acres 
that I expeet to see put in alsike if I help to 
make a suecess of his beekeeping. 

There is a place for the expert specialist 
in beekeeping just as there is a place for 
him in the growing of fruit, potatoes, hogs, 
eattle, or poultry. However, we must re- 
member that the smaller producers in all 
lines contribute as much as or even more to 
the prosperity of the commonwealth than do 
the specialists. My observation is that prac- 
tically every county in my native state of 
Pennsylvania should have at least one 
specialist owning several hundred colonies 
and making good profits. Such specialist 
need not and should not interfere with the 
smaller beekeeper; but in order to be most 
successful he should co-operate with and 
help them. We need edueation, organiza- 
tion, and co-operation along with our legis- 
lation for the betterment of beekeeping. 

As mentioned earlier in this article, the 
farmer who is really encouraged to become 
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interested in his bees, and who begins to see 
something of real value in them, may be- 
come a better farmer than he formerly was 
because of a new interest in the planting of 
the legumes, which are at once our best for- 
age crops, soil-builders, and nectar-bearers. 
Along this line we must not overlook the im- 
portance of the bee as a fertilizing agent 
among fruit-bloom. Since fruit is grown 
on practically every farm we surely have no 
right to deny the farmer his right to keep 
a few bees for that purpose as well as for 
the many other profits of beekeeping. 

Bees are of such importance that, beyond 
a doubt, the industry should be fostered 
among the farmers. Since this is true it is 
of the highest importance that the state and 
national governments provide the means 
necessary for the preservation of beekeep- 
ing as an industry and necessary equipment 
in our various schools for the proper study 
of the subject. Slowly we are coming to 
this. Let us do all that we ean thus to 
bring about the elimination of the box hive 
and its attendant evils. 

Reynoldsville, Pa. 


[This article was written before Mr. Rea 
knew that he himself would be a govern- 
ment expert whose business it is to educate 
the farmer beekeepers. See the article by 
Mr. Webb, page 1120.—Ep. ] 
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WAR ON HOME-MADE HIVES 


BY LEWIS L. 


E. E. Colien, p. 279, April 1, gave me and 
my article on home-made hives some hard 
knocks. As I said in my former article, 
this subject ean be sifted and sifted, but will 
always be a live topie for a scrap. 

Mr. Colien says I made some rather exag- 
gerated statements, which in all probability 
is true; but if he were compelled to work 
with such make-shifts for hives as the one 
referred to in the photograph accompany- 
ing my article I think it quite probable that 
he would vent his wrath on would-be car- 
penters. 

As Mr. Colien is over seventy he can be 
forgiven for making his own hives. A man 
of his age can spend his time doing su when 
he could not otherwise do heavy work. We 
are living in the twentieth century, a cen- 
tury of specialization. We do not, as for- 
merly, raise our own sheep, shear them, 
card the wool, and spin it into yarn. We 
still raise sheep; but the wool is sold and 
bought back in the shape of yarn or in the 
finished garments. It is the same with 
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lumber for hives. Progressive beekeepers 
sell their lumber and buy it back in finished 
hives from some reliable manufacturer. By 
doing this they save themselves worry, an- 
noyance, a lot of wasted lumber, time, and 
the necessity of buying expensive tools. The 
majority of large and successful beekeepers 
buy factory-made hives. If you still do not 
believe me, take a look around. I'll bet that 
you'll find the really successful beekeepers 
buy factory-made hives. 

I know of only one man, an excellent car- 
penter, who makes his own hives, and he 
buys his frames. His hives are as well 
built and as perfect in shape as any factory- 
made hive. But he told me himself, and I 
quite agree with him, that he lost money on 
every hive he made if he counted his time 
worth anything. His lumber, the finest %- 
inch white pine, cost him nothing, so really 
all he had to figure was his time. But if a 
man conscientiously goes at it to make a 
thoroly good up-to-date hive he must focus 
all his attention on that one thing. This 
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man to whom I refer has nothing to do most 
of the time, and ean profitably spend his 
leisure time making hives; but the average 
man who keeps a few bees, and whose busi- 
ness is not extensive enough to take all his 
time, and who is working by the day for a 
very meager wage, had Letter work for that 
wage rather than to knock off to make a few 
hives. He ean buy what hives he wants 
cheaper than he ean get ready to make them. 
And a beeyard of factory-made hives well- 
painted is an advertisement not to be 
slighted. 
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There are some beekeepers who could not 
make a success of their chosen vocation with 
all kinds of up-to-date equipment; but if J 
wanted to make a success, I would certainly 
start in by using factory-made hives. They 
are a pleasure to work with, as each part 
fits so perfectly; they are interchangeable 
(something few home-made hives can brag 
of) and they look much better than a grand 
ensemble of home-made freakish-looking, ill- 
fitting hives which are a drag on the bee- 
keeping industry and invite foul brood. 

Springville, N. Y. 
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THE VALUE OF EDUCATING THE CARELESS BEEKEEPER 


BY ROSS SCOTT 


There is nothing more exasperating to 
the progressive beekeeper than to have some 
box-hive apiarist as a close neighbor, espe- 
cially when disease is known to exist in the 
vicinity. It is a peculiar fact that the 
majority of these farmer beekeepers think 
themselves well versed in bee culture, and 
know positively that there could be no dis- 
ease among their bees, altho every colony 
may be in a box as impregnable as the rock 
of Gibraltar. Of course there are laws 
which permit the inspector to go thru an 
apiary whether or no; but as a rule the man 
with a few colonies resents inspection and 
regards the procedure as an intrusion on 
his rights. This causes more or less un- 
pleasantness and hard feeling toward the 
person who called for the inspection; so, if 
possible, it is better to approach these stub- 
born beemen in some other manner. 

An interesting ease of this kind oceurred 
with me last summer. Near by is a farmer 
who kept about twenty colonies in as many 
styles of hives. Disease was known to be 
present—in fact, the inspector found two 
or three eases of American foul brood in the 
summer of 1914; and, altho two colonies 


were burned, the owner did nothing with 
the rest. So I decided this spring that, in 
self-defense, I would either buy the bees 
outright or get control of them somehow. 
To make the matter more difficult, the bee- 
keeper in question had put together the two 
facts that his bees had been inspected, and 
that he. seeured no surplus in 1914, and 
therefore concluded that the inspector and 
myself had tampered with his bees to spoil 
his honey crop. However, after consider- 
able bargaining it was agreed that I should 
trade some modern hives for a part of the 
bees, and shake all just at swarming time, 
thus controlling the swarms and treating the 
disease at one operation. 

Well, the plan worked; and in addition to 
getting the bees all in modern hives and 
cleaning up the disease we each secured a 
fair surplus in spite of the poor season. 

Now, instead of being suspicious of in- 
spectors and modern methods, my neighbor 
is anxious for the time to come when he may 
have the inspector back to go thru his eol- 
onies, and also those of some other beekeep- 
ers who live within range of his yard. No 
more box hives for him. 

La Grange, Ind. 
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APIARY INSPECTION VS. EDUCATION 


BY WESLEY 


The remarks of the editor, and the ideas 
of Mr. Ames, expressed on page 468, 
June 15, concerning “ Education vs. In- 
spection,” bring up some matters of vital 
interest to beekeeping. It appears to the 
writer that Mr. Ames enlarges upon the 
efficiency of education and minimizes the 
educational value of the inspection work. 

The capable inspector in his work has 
the support and co-operation of the great 
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majority of the beekeepers in his district. 
Probably there is not over one beekeeper in 
ten but that considers the inspector a help- 
er, friend, and adviser. In most counties 
in Colorado it is not necessary to show 
any authority whatever in the matter of 
cleaning up, but the power is there and is 
recognized. 

It has been my experience, time and 
again, that the owners of diseased bees 
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express regret that their bees were a source 
of infection for their neighbors’ apiaries, 
and they help the inspector to clean up the 
infection. In nine eases out of ten the 
cleaning up is done without any compulsion 
on the part of the inspector. After inspec- 
tion has been in progress for several years 
the beekeepers learn the value of it and look 
for the coming of the inspector with pleas- 
ure, as he is usually better informed and can 
impart valuable beekeeping information. 
There is a small class in every community 
who object to what they consider interfer- 
enee with their private affairs, and this 
class might not be particular about spread- 
ing disease among their neighbors’ bees. 
The fear of this is greater among some bee- 
keepers than there is any foundation for. 
In a very few cases it doubtless has been 
done, but in no ease should it deter the in- 
spector in effecting a clean-up. If an in- 
spector finds an apiary in a rotten condition 
at a time of year when robbing is being 
done, the procedure generally followed is to 
stay in the yard until no infection is left 
that the owner might use in spreading in- 
fection maliciously among his neighbors. 
The average man who neglects his apiary 
to such an extent does not value highly the 
diseased material that is destroyed. The 
aim of the inspectors is to help the owner 
rid his apiary of disease for his own pro- 
tection as well as that of his neighbors. 

Stock inspection, dairy inspection, and 
fruit inspection have been carried on so 
thoroly that the farmers are not opposed to 
inspection work. If they are persuaded 
that the inspector is competent and consci- 
entious, the work is not difficult. 

An inspector who succeeds is diplomatic 
and edueational in his methods; but the bee- 
keepers realize that he is backed up with 
sufficient authority if he needs it, and 
authority has to be shown in very few in- 
stances. 

There is a certain amount of bluff in us 
all; and it is amusing to watch some people 
try to bluff the inspector, endeavoring to 
find out whether he means business. I have 
had farmers tell me that they would not do 
as directed unless they had to; and when 
told that is would be necessary for them to 
do the same as their neighbors were doing 
they agreed to it without any more objec- 
tion. One man told me he wanted to know 
what authority I had, because he was not 
going to do any more than he had to; and 
when thru with my instructions he laughed 
and said he was just trying me out. 

A few bonfires, where cleaning up is not 
promptly done, have a very beneficial effect, 
for the whole neighborhood soon hears of it. 


— 
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In burning diseased material, we always en- 
deavor to save anything of value that is pos- 
sible. Thoro work, even tho it may seem 
rather destructive, gives the most lasting 
satisfaction, and these districts are the ones 
where the inspector is most appreciated in 
succeeding years. 

The inspectors do in many counties ex- 
amine nearly every apiary in the county, 
and the educational value of talking with 
and advising beekeepers is greater than can 
ever be reached by any other plan. But a 
small percentage can be reached thru insti- 
tutes—we need both methcds—but the per- 
sonal contact of the inspector with the bee- 
keeper is pretty much the same as that of 
the county agricultural agents advising with 
the farmers. More personal contact and 
less farmers’ institute work will meet with 
better results than more extension work and 
less inspection work. We do need better- 
trained inspectors, and a combination of 
educational endeavor with the inspection 
work is advisable. The actual meeting with 
the beekeeper in his own apiary by the in- 
spector is the great strength of the inspec- 
tion work. The inspector should have time 
to demonstrate the best methods of disease 
treatment, and also some of the best bee- 
keeping methods. 

One of the most helpful ways is for one 
beekeeper to get several of his neighbors to- 
gether and look over their bees together with 
the inspector, compare notes, and have a 
miniature field meeting right there. 

There are several ideas expressed by Mr. 
Ames that should be answered. The care- 
less beekeeper will never be eliminated. 
The stray swarms are caught about as fast 
as foul brood cleans them out. Thoro in- 
spection is keeping disease under control 
where the majority of the beekeepers are of 
the careless variety. A few learn from the 
inspector, but the majority have too many 
other irons in the fire to pay much attention 
to bees. 

Mr. Ames’ idea seems to be that educa- 
tional effort should supplant inspection laws 
and inspection work. If he really thinks 
this, as the editor’s quotations lead one to 
believe, it cannot be too strongly con- 
demned. We must improve the inspection 
methods, so they will be highly educational ; 
but the individual responsibility of the bee- 
keepers to the welfare of their neighbors 
yet needs enforcement. We could get no- 
where if we tried to enforce our city health 
ordinances by educational methods only. 
There must be power behind any effective 
effort, whether it is bee-disease control or 
international treaties. 

Boulder, Colo. 
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The first meeting of the beekeepers in Burke Co., N. C., at the apiary of L. E. Webb, Morganton, N. C. 


A splendid lecture and demonstration was given by G. H. |} 
Rea made such a hit that his spring trip will be anxiously awaited. 


being felt and a county association is under way. 


Rea, just recently assigned to the state. Mr. 
The good results of his work are already 


GOVERNMENT EXTENSION WORK IN NORTH CAROLINA 


BY L. 


While North Carolina ranks high in the 
number of colonies in the state it is far be- 
low in the production of honey, due to the 
fact that so many bees are neglected, being 
kept in box hives. Furthermore, a great 
deal of the stock is black, and weak at that. 

Mr. Geo. H. Rea, the new government 
expert, is making a hurried trip over the 
state to get familiar with the different con- 
ditions in the mountains and lowlands. We 
did not have a chance to advertise his visit 
at Morganton the first week in October; but 
nevertheless we had a nice field-day meeting. 
Mr. Rea gave an excellent demonstration 
and lecture in my apiary. A county organ- 
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ization is to be formed. Mr. Rea made a 
hit with the beekeepers, and every one is 
much elated over the fact that the state is to 
have him permanently. His headquarters 
are at Raleigh. 

Mr. Rea is enthusiastic over the prospects 
and possibilities in North Carolina. His 
first great task will be to bring about the 
use of modern methods and equipment. He 
has issued a warning that, owing to the ex- 
tremely wet season, at least half of the bees 
in western North Carolina may die this win- 
ter unless they are fed to supply stores to 
earry them over. 

Morganton, N. C. 
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A GOOD SHOWING FOR COMBLESS BEES FROM THE SOUTH 


BY S. H. BURTON 





The past season has been one of the very 
best from the standpoint of honey produe- 
tion and inerease. Bees are going into 
winter quarters in excellent condition with 
plenty of stores of clover, bluevine, golden- 


rod, and some aster honey. The early 
frosts stopped work in the supers and sent 
the bees seurrying to the brood-chambers 
to hold the heat necessary to protect the 
brood. I have just. finished taking off all 
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supers today, Nov. 8. The weather is mild, 
and the temperature is around 70° F. The 
bees are flying well, and are still working 
on a little aster that was protected in shel- 
tered locations. 

A sharp freeze or two does not seem to 
hurt the flow of aster. I found consider- 
able nectar in the unfinished sections we re- 
moved today. As this aster honey granu- 
lates quickly it is a puzzle to know just 
what to do sometimes with these nice un- 
finished sections partly drawn out with 
some neetar in the combs. It is pure waste 
to try to carry this honey over in the un- 
capped sections, as it soon granulates; and 
if put back on the hives next spring the 
bees carry it out and dump it in front of 
the hive. If the foundation is pretty well 
drawn out and filled, but not eapped, we 
eut it out immediately and sell it to the 
home trade to be used up as quickly as 
possible. If the foundation is only about 
one-third drawn, and contains some nectar, 
I figure that the comb in its present shape 
is worth more than the nectar contained 
therein, and we usually carry these over to 
be put back on the hives next spring as 
bait sections. Aster yielded very slowly 
this fall, and was extremely late in bloom- 
ing. 

Bluevine in the river-bottom cornfields 
made an excellent yield of pearl-colored 
honey, and our beekeepers here are look- 
ing more and more to this plant as a main 
crop yield. It stays in bloom fully as 
long as white clover, and I believe it is a 
better yielder, not being subject to the 
whims of the weather as much as white 
clover. There is no killing this plant out 
in our river-bottom cornfields, and it is 
held in check only by the cultivator. The 
minute the corn is laid by, which is usually 
about July 15, this plant commences to 
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climb the cornstalks; and by Aug. 1 it is 
winding around the young ears of corn, 
and reaching across the rows shaking hands 
with its neighbors. By Aug. 15 the plant is 
in full bloom, and continues to bloom till 
frost. It is very tender, and the first light 
frost puts it out of business for another 
year. I moved the greater part of my 
yards to the bottoms this summer in order 
to catch this yield. Thousands of acres of 
river-bottom cornfields give unlimited pas- 
turage, and I consider this plant more 
valuable than sweet clover as a honey-plant. 
This season I tried the experiment of 
sending south and buying one-pound pack- 
ages of bees and queen; and I wish to say 
that I am well pleased wiih the results. 
Fifteen one-pound packages were purchas- 
ed, and, barring an accident to one pack- 
age, they all built up to good strong col- 
onies and yielded considerable surplus. 
However, one swallow does not make a 
season, and I would not advise amateur 
beekeepers to go at this proposition too 
strong. Several factors must be consid- 
ered in the results which I obtained. In 
the first place I believe I received an extra- 
ordinarily good lot of bees. They were 
very gentle and great hustlers, and they had 
vigorous young queens. They were put in 
hives containing drawn combs on which 
bees starved to death last year. Last, but 
not least, we had an extraordinarily good 
season. The bees arrived April 15, just 
as apple was blooming, and by July 1 these 
one-pound packages began to store white- 
clover honey in the supers. They were then 
moved to the river bottoms, where from 
one to three supers were secured from each 
colony. Next year this same stunt might 
prove an absolute failure, the biggest fae- 
tors being the queen and the season. 
Washington, Ind. 
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KEEPING COMB HONEY IN FLORIDA 


BY E. G. BALDWIN 


To be sure! Everybody knows that there 
is not a whole lot of comb honey produced 
in Florida—that is to say, by large pro- 
ducers in any great numbers. While no 
exact figures are at hand, probably not one 
producer in ten is in the ecomb-honey busi- 
ness. With the exception of one or two ex- 
tensive apiarists hardly any beeman at- 
tempts anything but extracted. 

There are three very cogent reasons for 
the excess of the extracted-honey production 
over that of the comb honey. First, the 
long distance from large markets, or comb- 


honey centers. Rates are high and weather 
often very warm, and distances great. 

Secondly, the summers are long, warm, 
and damp. So, also, during much of the 
winter season the dampness is in excess, and 
the weather warm—warm and cool by 
changes. In such weather, as any beeman 
knows, combs, full capped, will tend to ab- 
sorb moisture, and this excess of moisture 
will cause the honey to become thin, and to 
bulge the cappings; the result is leaking 
or “weeping,” as it is termed, or “sweat- 
ing.” 
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Thirdly, the wax-moth makes holding- 
over of combs very hazardous. Not only is 
it exceedingly problematical to keep combs 
of honey over from the spring to the fall, 
but also it is only less so to keep them thru 
the winter. Our friends north of Mason 
and Dixon’s line Know relatively little about 
the ravages of this pest. In Pennsylvania 
we have left combs standing in hives, en- 
trances wide open, for three weeks at a 
time, in midsummer, and have often under 
such conditions found not a single moth- 
web. We should like to see any one try that 
here (rather, we should not wish them to try 
it). Here, three days are enough to infest 
combs with tiny webs. In a week they will 
be alive with big fat larve—the dull gray 
larve of the wax-moth, with the voracious 
appetite. In two weeks a hive of empty 
combs left exposed will be hopelessly ruin- 
ed, and in a few days additional nothing 
will be left but masses of webs in galleries 
and sheets. 

The hive-bottom will be half an inch deep 
with debris, mostly dark-brown pellets, and 
the side walls of the hives, the rabbets, and 
the frames, will be built solid with cocoons, 
se dense and so closely joined that they can 
be pulled off in solid sheets. The soft 
pine or cypress wood of the average hive, 
after such an ordeal, is pitted, searred, and 
worm-eaten, till it resembles a dead pine log 
eaten away by the sawyers or borers. 
Even the projecting ends of the tops of the 
frames will be eaten clear thru and break 
with the least touch. 

One ean easily see what a problem it is 
to attempt the keeping of comb honey in 
such a climate. Not long ago a letter came 
from an amateur apiarist in the central part 
of the state. We append a portion of this 
letter: 


In looking over some sections in cartons 
which I have had in a dark room, and which 
I was saving for later use, I discovered 
that the honey was leaking. A.careful ex- 
amination showed signs of webs and worms 
in every section. I immediately placed the 
sections in supers, and put them back on 
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top of a strong colony, to be cleaned up. It 
is fine palmetto honey, and rather expensive 
for winter stores. 


We wrote back at once about as follows: 


I am afraid you have made a mistake in 
putting the honey on top of a strong hive 
of bees, if you expect to save any of it for 
market or table use. I am inclined to think 
the bees will open many cells, and perhaps 
‘‘elean out’’ and remove all the honey, if, 
as you say, the combs are already leaking. 
In such circumstances the bees are likely to 
clean them up with a vengeance. 


Then we told him of our experience, and 
our efforts to keep comb honey six or more 
months; and while the amount kept +t any 
one time was not great, still the results are 
satisfactory. So we detail it here for what 
it may be worth. 

We first put the combs into a tight cabi- 
net or case, and kill all live insects or larve 
by a single treatment of bisulphide of car- 
bon, by the usual methods. Then about 
ten days after the treatment (the combs re- 
maining all that time in the tight box) each 
ease of | sections is wrapped in heavy wrap- 
ping paper, several thicknesses of it, and in 
strips large enough to wrap over and fold 
up all around, under corners, top, and bot- 
tom, thereby making a completely moth- 
proof package. The packages thus wrap- 
ped are then placed on a shelf in the kitch- 
en, as near the ceiling as possible, and al- 
most above the kitchen range, where the air 
is almost always warm and often very warm. 
We find that comb honey thus treated and 
preserved will keep intact all winter—no 
moth, no leaking, no candying. It seems 
that a specially warmed cabinet could be 
constructed along lines similar to the plan 
here suggested, provided the amount of hon- 
ey were sufficient to warrant artificial heat. 
We feel confident the plan will work. We 
have tried it and are still doing it in a limit- 
ed way. 

To recapitulate in an alliterative way, 
the enemies of our comb-honey production 
in Florida are miles, moisture, and moths. 

Deland, Florida. 
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NATIVE HONEY-PLANTS OF NEW ZEALAND 


BY W. B. BRAY 


It is a peculiar thing that, while there 
are no native honeybees in New Zealand, 
most of the native plants are honey-pro- 
ducing. Honeybees were introduced here 
by missionaries a hundred years ago, and 
they thrived exceedingly on the native flora. 
The following are some of the native flow- 


They all help the bees 
The fuschia 
valuable 


ers of my district. 
to build up for the clover flow. 
and the kowhai are the most 
flowers. 

1. Fuchsia excorticata.—Maori or native 
name kotukutuku for tree, and konini for 
fruit. Shrub or tree 10 to 45 ft. in height. 
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Fuchsia excorticata 


Leaves silvery beneath; lanceolate or ovate 
lanceolate; flowers drooping, one inch long; 
calyx dark purple, petals red purple; pol- 
len blue; berry oblong; flowering period 

















Sophora tetraptera 








Parsonsia heterophylla 


August to December. This tree is most 
valuable for its honey and pollen which 
are a never failing standby in the spring 
months owing to its long period of bloom. 
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Myoporum laetum 
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One of my yards built up wonderfully and 
stored considerable surplus from this source 
before clover commenced to yield. It grows 
best in damp places along the bottoms of 
gullies and small creeks. I cannot say 
whether it would stand the severe winter of 
the middle states. It will stand a certain 
amount of frost, but I have seen the young 
leaves eut by a severe late frost. The 
flower is not as handsome as its South 
American cousin, but it is more valuable 
to the beekeeper as a spring stimulant. 

2. Sophora tetraptera, yellow kowhai, a 
handsome tree attaining over 40 ft. in 
height; pinnate leaves; large gold-colored 
blossoms; trees often bare of leaves in 
spring; flowers preduced in axils of leaf- 
less branches; calyx greenish. It blooms in 
September and October. The tree grows 
best on dry stony places. It is slow-grow- 
ing, but produces a very hard and durable 
timber. The flow of honey and pollen from 
this source enables us to make an early 
start with queen-rearing operations. The 
photo shows year-old seed-pods, and the 
new pods just forming. 

3. Parsonsia heterophylla. 
samine. This is a climbing plant which 
produces great clusters of pale-cream 
sweet-scented blossoms in October, and the 
bees work hard on it for honey while it 
lasts. The seed is produced in long pods. 
A seed with wings ean be seen on one pod 
in the picture. 


Native jes- 














Muhlenbeekia adpiessa 


4. Myoporum laetum. Native name 
uvaio. A large tree (30 to 40 ft.) which 
blooms in October and November. The 
flowers are inconspicuous. Some years 
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it yields honey well. It grows readily 
from seed, and comes up thick after 4 
forest fire. The timber is useless, and cattle 
often get poisoned by eating the leaves, 
5. Muhlenbeekia adpiessa. A large 
rambling climber witli very small greep 
flowers which the bees work on in October, 




















Leptosp« rmum scoparium 


6. Leplospermum scoparium. — Native 
name manuka, altho it is ealled tea-tree 
by settlers. This is a sort of shrub 
whieh grows on poor soils. The blossoms 
vary in color from white to pink. There 
is a tree which has similar but smailer 
white blossoms. Both varieties bloom in 
December, and the bees work them both 
until the clover yields honey. It is not 
a desirable honey, being dark and strong- 
flavored, and too thick to extract. The 
honey in its purity has a strong resem- 
blanee to Seottish heather honey. The 
shrub has been called the New Zealand 
heather, and a whole hillside in bloom 
makes a very pretty sight. In some parts 
of New Zealand fair quantities of this 
honey are produced, mostly in sections. 


Wainui, New Zealand. 
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Blunk’s Long Idea hives, the size of two eight-frame hives, side by side. 


MY EXPERIENCE WITH A SIXTEEN-FRAME HIVE 


BY J. P. BLUNK 


There has been some discussion regarding 
extra-large hives and double-story eight- 
frame hives. My latest plan is to use a 
sixteen-frame hive which is the full width 
of two bottom-boards or covers side by side. 
Notice in the photograph that one of the 
hives stands on two regular eight-frame 
bottom-boards, and that it is covered with 
two regular eight-frame covers. There is 
room for sixteen frames and a division- 
board. 

These large hives about which I am speak- 
ing are fine for comb honey. The first 
year, however, colonies in these large hives 
do not make as much finished honey as they 
do in subsequent years. The large colonies 
build up faster and soon become the most 
powerful colonies in the yard. Such col- 
enies store more, of course, than colonies 
in small eight-frame hives. I usually put 
on two supers at a time side by side, and 
I am not afraid later to put another super 
on top of each one as there are bees enough 
to fill four supers and then some. 

If not looked after, the large colonies 
will swarm; but the treatment to prevent 
swarming is somewhat different from that 
applied to colonies in smaller hives. In a 
large hive there is always plenty of room. 
One can remove a comb of honey from the 
far end of the hive, and by so doing make 


room for a comb of sealed brood, the space 
provided by the removal of this breod be- 
ing filled with a frame of foundation. 
Room ean be made at each end of the hive 
in this way; but when combs of brood are 
pushed to the outside it is important to see 
that they do not contain larve small enough 
for building queen-eells. Such combs are 
so far at one side that the bees sometimes 
take delight in building queen-cells on them 
about the time the white-clover season ends. 

I have the entrance of each bottom-board 
open full width, thus providing an en- 
tranee the entire width of the double hive. 
These large colonies need a lot of ventila- 
tion, and no wonder, for there are so many 
bees. Some of these large colonies are 
ready to swarm as soon as those in small 
hives. I never saw big rousing colonies 
until I had these large hives. 

When it is time to carry the hives into 
the cellar two boys can earry one of the 
big ones by means of the long handles ex- 
tending out at each side, and do it easier 
than a man could carry a single eight- 
frame hive. 

If a double-story eight-frame hive is used, 
and the bees are crowded down into a single 
story when supers are put on, then is when 
the trouble starts, as this procedure is so 
likely to cause swarming. By the plan I 
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have described, this danger does not exist; 
but I know one can secure more sections 
from such a hive than from a two-story 
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eight-frame hive. I find it necessary to 
requeen these large colonies every year. 
Moorland, Iowa. 





COUNTING BEES 


BY DOUGLAS D. 


The engraving shows my “ bee-meter ” 
which I made out of an old watch. Be- 
fore describing it I might as well say that 
it is not a complete success. As you will 
see, it works on the principle of a_bee- 
escape; but instead of the bees passing 
between two side springs they pass under 
one spring which is suspended, near the 
inlet hole, and which terminates at the 
center of the neck in a narrow passage. 
Attached to the end of the spring is a rod 
which works the small lever of the watch, 
the wheel with the hairspring being, of 
course, removed. The bee, in passing under 
the spring, lifts the rod, which springs 
back into place immediately after the 
bee has passed. The lever has to be lifted 
150 times to register one minute on the 
dial, and to arrive at the number of bees 
which have passed thru, it is only necessary 
to multiply the number of minutes regis- 
tered by 150. Of course it is necessary 
to remember the former position of the 
hands. 
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A device for counting bees; 150 bees passing thru 
the escape cause the hand of the watch to register 
one minute. 

This device works very well when the 
bees are not in a hurry to get out; but, 
as is always the ease when the bees have 
been separated from their queen and 
brood, they are in a great hurry to get 
out, with the result that they are so close 
together the spring does not get a chance 
to eome back into place every time. By 


AUTOMATICALLY 


BREARLEY 


altering the shape of the spring that fault 
was done away with, but another equally 
bad was encountered. One bee would 
sometimes register twice, once for the 
thorax and once for the abdomen. And 
so it stands, a novelty, but of no praeti- 
eal use until, perhaps, some beekeeper 
with the skill of a watch-maker completes 
the job. 
A NEW MULTIPLE-EXIT BEE-ESCAPE. 

My efforts have not been quite in vain, 

however. for my meter gave me an idea for 





a bee-escape which is a great success. The 
TiCREW \ 0 SPRING n> ExT $ 


~ 


ENTRANCE 





SOLDERED HERE 


details are plainly shown in the drawing. 

With this escape I have cleared a crowded 

super in two hours. There is not much 

chance that it can be blocked by dead bees. 
Subiaco, W. Aust., Dee. 8. 


[An eseape having two exits is certainly 
very much safer than one having only one. 
It is a question, however, whether more 
than two exits are any material advantage. 
The Porters some years ago demonstrated 


that a multiple-exit escape is no faster 
than a single-exit escape. The danger of 


clogging by dead bees or because of propolis 
would certainly be reduced ; but is there any 
appreciable danger of this i. ease of one 
having a double exit? 

The device for counting bees would be 
interesting if it could be applied to the 
entrance of a hive in order to reeord the 
flight of the bees in and out. If it would 
work both ways the total result would 
have to be divided by two, assuming that 
each bee came back. The number of bees 
in the hive could not be ascertained in this 
way, of course, for the young bees would 
not be coming out; and, furthermore, the 
field bees would make several trips. But 
such a device would be valuable if it could 
be perfected, in order to record the fre- 
quency of the bees’ flight —Epb. ] 
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THE DISTANCE BEES FLY 


BY LOUIS MACEY 


“The distance bees will fly for nectar” 
has been thrashed over a lot, but just lately 
I have been wondering if it may not be one 
of the most promising fields for investiga- 
tion that we have. For years I have read 
in the books and journals such a jumble of 
views, assertions, proof, and “ positive 
proof” that they would easily go 5, 6, 
and even more miles, do good work at 4 
miles, also that they would starve with 
plenty of nectar-yielding bloom only 1% 
miles away, do no good at over a mile, I 
have been interested and often amused. 

But among those who differ so widely 
are quite a number whose names loom big in 
beedom, and not at all the kind with whom 
one might get funny, so I just sighed and 
laid it up to that inserutible enigma of 
“locality ” and let it go at that. I also re- 
frained from saying anything about my 
own experiences, for what’s the use? 

But now comes Mr. Chadwick, page 149, 
Feb. 15, 1916, with the firmly fixed idea 
that any perfectly healthy bee ought to go 
five miles and even ten; also “ proof” that 
California bees at least will do splendid 
work at three, four, ard five miles, with a 
strong presumption that the bulk of 60 Ibs. 
per colony came from seven miles away. 

Mr. Chadwick says, “If Mr. Baldwin’s 
bees will not go one mile for nectar I am 
eonvineed there must be something wrong 
with his strain of bees” (italics mine). 

Now that disturbs me; and if, perchance, 
we have been making a scapegoat of local- 
ity and saying “no use” when really the 
strain of bees has something to do with it— 
then we ought to know it; for California is 
not the only place where wide-ranging 
qualities are desirable. Indeed, I question 
if there is a single trait for which we have 
been aiming to breed that is more desirable 
than the ability or desire or will, or what- 
ever it is, that will lead our bees to extend 
their flight even half a mile if necessary. 

Fer some one to tell how long or how 
short a distance his bees will work under his 
conditions may be interesting to the rest of 
us, but not very profitable. If, however, 
some one has observed his Lees working fur- 
ther afield than they used to, and if there is 
reason to believe that this has come about 
from a change of stock—different bees— 
rather than a change of pasture conditions, 
then we find something definite. 

We have all noticed that some colonies 
work better when nectar is searce than 
others. Is there a chance that this is be- 


cause they range wider and have a monopoly 
of the bloom the other bees don’t get to? 
My own experience has led me to believe 
that it is a matter of habit superinduced by 
locality. Ordinarily my bees do not need to 
range over a mile; but once or twice the 
grape bloomed on the Towhead Islands in 
the river when there was not much else do- 
ing. I myself from the river-bank could 
smell the delicious perfume of it, and I 
knew it was abundant. The low brushy 
islands were in plain view of my apiary 
with no “intervening timber, brush, or 
hills,” but my bees never went after it, 
tho there was only a mile of land and less 
than half a mile of water between. 

But the most striking instance oceurred 
in 1914 when sweet clover was just at its 
best and the nectar just rolling in. A 
terrific hailstorm came down on us from the 
northwest, and in two hours’ time or less 
there wasn’t a blossom nor even a leaf 
left. Wooden hive-covers were split, and 
metal ones were all dented. Even the 
twigs of the trees were beaten off, and all 
that was left of the sweet clover was a 
pulp of stems and leaves among the hail, 
which was some four inches deep over 
the ground. The paths of such storms are 
generally comparatively narrow, and at a 
mile to the south and west there were a 
few straggling blooms; a mile and a quarter 
there were plenty, at a mile and a half the 
sweet clover was practically untouched, 
and white with bloom. But, tho it is a 
perfectly level bottom with not a stick or 
stone intervening, my bees never went to 
that bloom, and it just made me cross to 
see them loaf and fight and try to rob, 
with all that bloom so near. 

It certainly seemed as if they lacked 
ginger; for with the compound eyes and 
all kinds of olfactories the books tell about 
they certainly ought to have seen or smell- 
ed those blooms; and even if they had gotten 
their daily grub out there and carried 
home only one little load a day, it would 
not have looked so shiftless. 

What is the answer? If I could have 
gotten just then a colony of Mr. Chad- 
wick’s bees—used to ranging wide across 
eanyons and barren land—they no doubt 
would have gone right after that nectar 
and made my bees ashamed of themselves. 
Had I gotten one of Mr. Chadwick’s queens 
six months prior, would her bees have 
“got the habit” of short-range working 
the same as mine? or would the long-range 
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irstinet have been inherited and persisted? 
and, if so, how long would it persist under 
my normal conditions? 

If wide ranging is a trait of certain 
stock, and can be inherited, then I have 
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never yet gotten any of that kind of stock 

tho IT have bought queens from many dif. 

ferent breeders. Some one else, however, 

may have had different experience. 
North Platte, Neb. 


_ EE 


MY SUPERSTIT 


IOUS NEIGHBOR 


BY A. B. 


One swarming season my neighbor (whom 
[ will call George) successfully hived a 
stray swarm of leather-colored Italian bees. 
I ean still see him standing by the old box 
hive, with a cotton shcet over his head and 
body, pounding upon the hive and whistling 
like fury—just a continual whistle, when 
he would stop to get his breath. After 
the majority of the bees were inside the 
hive he got three small stones and placed 
them on top of the hive, and then went 
away and left them. 

When George proceeded to take the bees 
home he asked me to help him. We 
cautiously approached the hive and plugged 
the entrance; then we gently lifted it and 
carried it across the fields to George’s home. 

“George, what did you put those three 
stones on top of that hive for?” I said. 

“For good luck.” 

“But how ean those three stones bring 
you good luck? ” 

“Tt is a great secret which you probably 
don’t know; and if I tell you, no luck will 
follow, because a woman has to tell a man 
the secret if good luck is to follow.” 

“Well, George, I don’t believe in any- 
thing like that.” 

“Well, I do, and my grandfather did, 
and he always had good luck with bees.” 

“If you have good luck with this colony 
of bees will you give me a swarm next 
year?” 

“No, I won’t give it to you; but I’ll sell 
it to you for five cents. If I give it to you 
I shall give away my luck, and I won’t do 
that.” 

I agreed to this and departed. 

As the cold days of winter came, and 
bronght with them great blizzards and 
zero weather, a death-like appearance 
seemed to settle over the old hive in George’s 
hack yard. There was no sign of life there; 
but as the dawn of another spring came and 
brought with it new life for every living 
thing, the bees awoke from their death-like 
slumber to take advantage of it. 

Swarming season came again, and the 
bees swarmed. They were  suecessfully 
hived, and I purchased my first colony of 
bees for five cents. 

George had his lucky stones placed upon 
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the hive; but before he would let me take 
the bees he took the stones off and put 
them in his pocket, saying as he did so that 
he must not let them go with the bees or 
he would lose his good luck. Well, I got 
the bees home at last, and put them in the 


yard. They did well during the summer, 
making about fifty pounds of surplus 


honey; but during the next winter they died, 
George said something like this: “] 
thought you would have no luck with them. 
Now I tell you what I’ll do. I will sell you 
another swarm for ten cents, and also make 
you lucky with bees.” 

T agreed to this; and when swarming sea- 
son came, one forenoon about ten o’elock I 
happened over at George’s place just in 
time to hear a wonderful racket, and a noise 
which seemed to come from the further side 
of the orchard. I hastened around the 
house and climbed over the fence; and as I 
looked down thru the orchard a great sight 
met my eyes, for there at the further side 
was George and his family pounding old 
tin pans and whistling as tho they were 
serenading some newly married couple. 
“ Hello, George, for goodness’ sake what is 
all this noise about?” I asked. “ Are you 
having a serenade all by yourselves?” 

“No, I am just trying to hold back these 
contrary bees. They took it into their 
heads to leave me this morning; but I guess 
I showed them a different stunt. This is 
the best thing that you ean do to settle a 
swarm of bees. You just try it some time 
and see if it isn’t.” This was another new 
one for me; but I said nothing more, and 
George proceeded to hive the bees. I got 
them for ten cents—my second colony. 

“Now,” said George, “I am going to make 
you lucky with this colony of bees. Here 
are three stones which you place on top of 
the hive from west to east and you will have 
good luck.” 

The seeret was then told to me, which is 
as follows: 

Walk to the east three steps; turn to 
the south and walk three steps, and with 
each step to the south pick up a stone. 
Take the three stones and place them upon 
the hive from west to east, and good luck 
will follow. 
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ECHOES OF THE ILLINOIS BEEKEEPERS’ CONVENTION, NOV. 15, 16 


BY E. 


The Illinois State Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation is the only one in the United States, 
except one, that enjoys the distinction and 
the favor of having state aid. The only 
exception, so far as we know, is the New 
York State Beekeepers’ Association. The 
Illinois organization first started out with 
a state appropriation of only $500, but is 
now receiving $1000. A part of the fund 
is used for state bee-inspection work under 
the direction of the inspector, Mr. A. L. 
Kildow, and the rest is used 1n getting out a 
stenographie report of the “ Annual Pro- 
ceedings ” of the convention, bound in cloth. 
The organization is making plans to enlarge 
its scope of usefulness. It is stronger than 
the National Beekeepers’ Association; but 
numerically it is not so strong, probably, as 
the Ontario Beekeepers’ Association of Can- 
ada and the state organization of New York. 

The president, Emil J. Baxter, of Nau- 
voc, Ill, and the seeretary, J. A. Stone, of 
Springtield, were re-elected. The morning 
session of the first day was occupied by the 
usual routine, while the afterncon session 
consisted of reports of A. L. Kildow, state 
inspector, Putnam, Ill, and a talk by E. 
R. Root, on establishing a trade-name on 
honey. 

Mr. Kildow, with his seore of inspectors, 
is doing some excellent work, not only in 
the line of elimination of disease but in 
educating beekeepers on how to keep bees. 

The question-box was a strong feature 
of the convention. Mr. J. E. Pyles, assist- 
ant state inspector, received all the ques- 
tions, which were then answered by various 
ones of the convention. 


DADANT’S REMARKABLE SUCCESS IN SWARM 
CONTROL. 

On the afternoon of the second day the 
editer of the American Bee Journal, Mr. 
C. P. Dadant, delivered an address on the 
subject of swarm control which attracted 
more than usual attention. The Dadants 
have for years operated their ten-frame 
Quinby hives; and while they produce 
large crops of honey, the amount of 
swarming they have is phenomenally low. 
See “ Hives ” in any edition of A B C and 
X Y Z of Bee Culture. During the past 
year, with 525 eolonies in such hives, they 
produeed 125,000 lbs. of extracted honey 
with only 25 natural swarms. The sur- 
prising thing is, that this low percentage 
was due not to eutting out eells, but rather to 
the large hives, plenty of super room, 
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plenty of ventilation, shade, young queens, 
exclusion of drones, and spacing the combs 
1144 inches from center to center. While 
Mr. Dadant admits that in the production 
of extracted honey the swarming problem is 
less complicated than with comb honey, yet 
when we consider their erop of honey, and 
the fact that they waste no time in eutting 
out cells, we must admit that they have gone 
away beyond the average beekeeper in 
swarm control. 

A neighbor of his about two miles away 
operated the regular ten-frame Langstroth 
hives, and had thirteen swarms from 
eighteen colonies. While the difference in 
hives of course does not account for this 
difference, Mr. Dadant makes the point 
that a twenty-frame two-story Langstroth 
hive usually requires a queen-excluder to 
keep the queen out of the upper story. 
When the egg-laying powers of a queen are 
hampered, the colony is more inclined to 
swarm, he says. With their ten-frame 
Quinby hive they have little or no trouble 
from the queen going up into the extract- 
ing-supers, for the simple reason that the 
large capacity of the brood-nest with its 
iarge combs is able to take eare of a good 
prolifie queen. Such a queen will usually 
require more than a ten-frame Langstroth 
brood-nest, and, unless held down by the 
perforated zine, she will go above. Mr. 
Dadant sets forth seven reasons for swarm 
control. 

1. An ample brood-nest and super room. 

2. Ventilation, by raising the hive up on 
four blocks. 

3. Providing ample shade by means of 
shade-boards or roofs. 

4. Plenty of empty combs. 

5. Young queens, 

6. Elimination of drones by cutting out 
all drone comb and by using only worker 
foundation. 

7. Spacing the combs 1% inches from 
center to center in the brood-nest rather 
than 1%. 

On this last point Mr. Dadant said they 
had been for years using 14-inch spacing, 
not supposing that it had any particular 
influence on swarm control; but when Mr. 
Allen Latham ealled his attention to that one 
point he began to think there might be 
something in it, because others using large 
hives with narrower spacing had a larget 
percentage of swarming. 

President Baxter, who had been for years 
using the Dadant system, stated that he 
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secured last season 27 barrels of honey 
from 72 Quinby-Dadant hives, using the 
same principles. The number of swarms 
he had was no larger proportionately in 
spite of the fact that ke did not cut out 
any cells. His main business is the pro- 
duction of fruit. This was an unusual 
season for both fruit and honey. Help 
was scarce, and it was impossible for him 
to give the bees much attention. All he 
did was to give more room and shade, and 
the bees did the rest. If he had been using 
small hives he could not have done this he 
argued. 

We have always felt that the large hives 
used by the Dadants were ideal for the 
production of extracted honey; and we 
found years ago that by using two eight- 
frame hive-bodies, letting the queens have 
access to both stories, we practically elim- 
inated all swarming in the production of 
extracted, and reduced swarming in the pro- 
duction of comb honey, by crowding the 
bees into one story just at the time of put- 
ting on sections. Dr. C. C. Miller follows 
the same plan. 


CARBOLIC ACID FOR RIDDING SUPERS OF BEES. 

The question-box called forth a lot of 
lively diseussion, as it always does. Among 
other questions was the use of carbolie acid 
as suggested by J. A. Green in GLEANINGS 
on page 351 for May 1, this year. Some 
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had not succeeded in driving the bees out 
of the supers by the use of ecarbolie acig } 
Others had found it to be a great success, 
The fact that some good beekeepers had gue. 
ceeded rather leads one to believe that there 
must be something in the method. Doubt. 
less our readers can do well by following 
out exactly the plan outlined by Mr. Green, 
BEES AND FRUIT. 

President Baxter, in the course of the 
diseussion, gave some invaluable testimony 
showing how indispensable bees are as pol- 
linating agents. When the weather is bad, 
so the bees cannot get to the trees at the 





proper time, the quality and quantity of 
the fruit are considerably cut down and 
Mr. Baxter is mainly a fruit-grower. 


One of the active men in the association | 


is Dr. A. ©. Baxter, a physician and sur- 
geon, but in no way related to President 
EK. J. Baxter. He is an enthusiastic back- 
lot beekeeper. He gave us some valuable 
facts on the subject of honey as a food. 
Later on we hope to present what he had to 
say on the subject at the convention. Dr, 
Baxter is a man who knows how to go after 
legislatures and to get what he is after, 
The National could well afford to send him 
down to Washington to get an increased 
appropriation on the one now granted to 
the Bureau of Entomology for extension 
work. 


_—_——__2- on —- 


NO MORE SECTIONAL HIVES FOR HIM 
BY ALFRED L. HARTL 


Five years ago I was persuaded by differ- 
ent articles written on the subject of divis- 
ible brood-chamber hives that the hive had 
merits, so started to test them with a few 
new swarms hived in them. The results 
were very satisfactory, for that year was a 
year of plenty. 

The next season, as I desired to increase 
my apiaries considerably, I formed 250 new 
colonies in the divisible hives. This has 
proven to be the greatest mistake I ever 
made. In a year when bees continue to work 
thru the summer the divisible or sectional 
hive does fairly well; but when a year comes 
with a long dry summer they are down and 
out. In such years the queens decline in 
egg-laying, and sometimes discontinue alto- 
gether during the dry summer, which conse- 
quently weakens the colonies; and when the 
fall honey-flow comes, which is usually fairly 
heavy in my locality, the bees will start to 
deposit the honey in the upper section and in 
a short time the queen is crowded out of this 
upper section altogether. As a result these 
colonies will only hold their own, and the 
following spring they are considerably weak- 
er than those in the larger hives. 


Some advocates of the sectional hives will 
advise inserting another section with empty 
combs. This I tried but without good re- 
sults. Apparently the bees do not hesitate 
to store their honey above, but it is hard to 
force the queen to cross the top and bottom 
bars to deposit her eggs in the second story 
in the fall when the nights begin to get cool. 

There are many other objections to the 
sectional hives, such as the greater difficulty 
of finding the queens and the nuisance of 
burr-combs. Normal colonies will not, as a 
rule, leave an empty space in the brood-nest; 
but with the sectional hive in the spring 
there is a bee-space in the middle of the 
brood-nest where I usually find a row of 
drone-cells with brood, which makes the 
handling of sections or frames anything but 
desirable. Especially do I find this trouble 
with the narrow top-bars. 

I have tried the sectional hives alongside 
the regular dovetail hives in my different 
apiaries for a term of four years, and I have 
eome to the conclusion that in my locality 
the sectional hive is anything but satisfac- 
tory. 

Elmendorf, Tex., Oct. 2. 
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THE BACKLOT BUZZER. 


Little Rosie, who lives next door, said her teacher 
promised to bring a tiny dead bee to school tomorrow 
and by the warmth of her hand bring it back to life 
again. Rosie says she can do it all right if she 
uses the same hand she warmed Tommy Smith with 
yesterday. 


AMONG DECEMBER BEES. 
BY GRACE ALLEN 

These days of war and throneless kings, 
And earelessly dishonored things; 
These days of tragic lands and seas, 
There’s comfort in the quiet bees. 
There’s comfort just to lay aside 
This harrowing distress, 
And all the things the world has cried 
So long in anger or in pride, 
Or from its bitterness, 
And walk untroubled and at ease, 
Alone, among December bees. 


The winter, like a frosty night, 

Creeps cold across their fields of light, 
And all the singing summer hours 
Are gone, and gone are all the flowers. 
Yet something, dauntless faith or will, 
Or hope’s far-seeing eyes, 

Or instinct (scientific still!) 

Yet something, call it what you will, 
Has made them very wise. 

And I, a self-invited guest, 

Find peace and rest—find peace and rest. 
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-_ Heads of Grain From Different Fields 


And yet these winter ways they keep 
Are not indifference, nor sleep; 
Within each dusky-hearted hive 
Unconquered moods are still alive. 
Unceasingly the loyal wings, 

Aquiver to and fro, 

Keep warmth and life triumphant things, 
No matter what the winter brings 

Of weariness and woe. 

And so beneath the barren trees 

I find great comfort in the bees. 


The Leather-Colored Were More Resistant 
than the Goldens. 

As there is so much written about foul 
brood and Golden queens I will give my ex- 
perience. Several years ago I went over in- 
to York state and bought 39 colonies of 
black bees in old box hives. I was told the 
bees had been examined by the inspector, 
and pronounced all right. I think they were 
as they were heavy with honey. I drove 
most of them into my hives in the cellar. 
When I set my bees out I put out several 
hundred pounds of that honey and let all 
my bees take it in. 

About the middle of June I found my bees 
were not doing well, and there was a terrible 
stench in the yard. I never had seen any 
foul brood; but by looking at a little book 
that Inspector Wright from New York had 
given me, I saw very soon what the trouble 
was. 

I had about 20 colonies of golden Italians, 
and about the same number of the leather- 
colored. The rest were black and mixed. 
I found almost every colony but the leather- 
colored had foul brood. I therefore order- 
ed 100 leather-colored queens. Of these I 
lost but two and they were just what I or- 
dered. 

T did not get any honey from the bees, and 
had to feed a good many; but I have never 
seen any trace of foul brood since. 

C. M. Lincoln. 

West Rupert, Vt., May 15. 


[Our correspondent does not say which 
type of foul brood he had; but we assume 
that it must have been the European variety, 
as the American would hardly have disap- 
peared in this way. 

Ts it not probable that the Goldens in ques- 
tion were not up to par?—Ed.] 


Starch Paste that is Paste. 

Take a little lump starch (about a dessert- 
spoonful) and mix with as little cold water 
as is necessary to dissolve it. Now pour on 
boiling water, stirring briskly all the time 
until the mixture turns to a bluish color and 
has the consistency of a moderately dense 
honey. Now set aside; and when cool re- 
move, skim off top, and if it has set like jelly 
(which it is sure to do if properly made) you 
will have the best label or photograph paste 
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it is possible to get. A little practice will 
show you when you have used too little or 
too much boiling water. Of course this 
paste will not keep more than a day or so 
in hot weather—a little longer in cold weath- 
er—so we find it best to make it only in 
small quantities and just as required. This 
paste will adhere to anything and is immune 
to insect attack. Phil Sommerlad. 
Tenterfield, Spring Valley, N. 8. W. 


Forty Years of Beekeeping. 

I commenced beekeeping in the spring of 
1876. At that time I was using the Amer- 
iean hive, made by King & Co., of New York 
city. I now have 120 colonies. 











Apiary of J. T. Smith, Bellevue, Mich. Mr. Smith 
has been a beekeeper 40 years. 








Log house erected in 1858, still standing and still 
serviceable. 


The illustration shows the log house erect- 
ed by my father, who moved his family into 
it in the fall of 1858. This house is still 
standing. J. T. Smith. 

Bellevue, Mich., Sept. 24 


An Sapentenee i in Wintering t United Colonies. 

I have always wintered in the cellar; but 
last winter, having read so much about out- 
side wintering I made two boxes of shiplap 
lumber, each to hold ten colonies, with an 
eight-inch entrance for each colony. I want- 
ed to make sure that the bees would winter, 
so I did a good deal of uniting as follows: 
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T made one colony from two in October by 
putting one on top of the other; then packed 
them in leaves ten inches on the sides ang 
top, and three inches in front. 

I had eight nuclei that were strong in 
September, having 33 combs of brood. These 
I put into four thirteen-frame hives ang 
wrapped them with fifteen layers of news. 
papers, finally covering with tar paper, and 
wintering with a full entrance. 

I next took five full-sized colonies, wrap- 
pea them in double carpeting covered with 
tar paper, and gave a full entrance. 

I put two swarms in thirteen-frame hives, 
placed one on top of the other, wrapped them 
in fifteen thicknesses of newspaper covered 
with tar paper, and gave a full entrance. 

Two other swarms were in eight-frame 
hives. I placed one of these on top of the 
other, also wrapped them in fifteen layers of 
newspaper, covered with tar paper, and gave 
a full entrance. 

My idea was that the colonies would be so 
strong in the spring that they would be in 
fine condition for clover. In May I reduced 
the colonies in thirteen-frame hives to one 
story, to divide them a little later. The 
other colonies were left in the two stories 
until May 23, then were divided, and were in 
good condition for clover. 

Carl H. J. Baumbach. 

Fall Creek, Wis. 


Dead Air vs. Packing Material. 

[ should like to know the opinion of those 
who have used both the chaff-packed double- 
walled hives and the double-walled air-spaced 
hives as to their results in outdoor wintering 
and their qualities as a summer hive. Will 
the moisture gather any worse in the air- 
spaced than in the chaff-packed hive in win- 
ter with a packed super on each? 

Freeport, Me. Harold C. Dennison. 


[The Bureau of Entomology, Washington, 
D. C., conducted some experiments to deter- 
mine the relative insulating value of dead-air 
space and packing material. The proof was 
conclusive, showing that double-walled hives 
using packing were much warmer, much less 
subject te internal changes of temperature, 
than the same hives with no packing be- 
tween the walls. The ordinary beekeeper, 
unless he has eareful measuring apparatus, 
may not be able to determine the difference; 
but difference there is, there can be no ques- 
tion. The dead-air spaces are not dead air. 
When the temperature on the outside drops 
down the air between the walls begins to 
cireulate. The air next to the outer wall 
will crowd against the inner wall. This will 
make the temperature of the wall next to the 
bees cooler. If, however, the space is packed 
with chaff, leaves, or planer material, there 
ean be no circulation of air in large volumes, 
beeause the air is held in little pockets. 

Packing material is so cheap that any bee- 
keeper who would leave it out between the 


walls would be making a serious mistake.— 
od. ] 
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Stencil Dial for Nucleus Record. 
The illustration shows the system that 
I use for keeping track of twin mating nu- 
elei. I use two on each twin hive—one for 
each nucleus. These give me the condition 
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Q, queenless; C, cell; C-V, caged virgin; V, virgin 
at liberty; S, saw; L, laying; T, tested; M, mismate. 


of the inside in ease I place a cell or a 
eaged virgin in before removing the laying 
queen. I have been trying several plans 
and I like this the best of any that I have 


tried. I place two metal hands upon each 
dial. They are bent so that one passes over 
the other without interfering. I have a 


metal stencil for painting the letters and 
figures on the lids of the hives. 


Baldwin Park, Cal. H. M. Hess. 


The Honey Method of Introducing. 

Last summer I had several swarms cluster 
together, and so I had to find the different 
queens, as the amount of bees—four or five 
swarms—was too great for any common- 
sized hives. One queen that I found posi- 
tively refused to stay in a aive. I then 
clipped her wings, put a little honey on her— 
enough to cover her about half—and put her 
on the alighting-board of a hive from which 
a swarm had abseconded but still contained 
a few bees. I thought that, if she were ac- 
cepted, I could then give more bees. On be- 
ing placed in front of the hive, as she start- 
ed for the entrance a bee attacked her from 
the side not daubed with honey. It was get- 
ing its abdomen in shape for a sting when 
about that time its ‘‘nose’’ came in contact 
with the honey. Of course it immediately 
forgot all about the queen and went after 
the honey (then I saw the point). When the 
queen disappeared in the entrance several 
bees were hanging on to her; but they were 
only after the honey. After a while, on go- 
ing to the hive to see how things were going 
I found her sitting on the edge of the 
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alighting-board with several bees licking her 
off, after all efforts to induce her to remain 
inside failed. 

Having a queenless nucleus I followed the 
method Mr. Clute gave F. M. Baldwin (Jan. 
15, 1915, p. 66), immersing her completely in 
half a eup of honey and pouring her, honey 
and all, on top of frames of the nucleus. I 
watched her disappear between the combs, 
replaced the cover, and awaited results. 
The only strange thing about her was that it 
was at least a week or ten days before she 
began laying. Of course I do not think that 
the method of introduction had anything to 
do with this. I began to think that I had 
probably clipped an unmated virgin. How- 
ever, there was soon enough proof that my 
fears in that respect were groundless. The 
short time it took for her to build up that 
small nucleus into a strong colony would 
seem to show that she was not hampered by 
the effect of any of her past experiences. 

Berne, Ind. Moody Brenneman. 


Moving Bees on a Truck Without Screening. 
I have sold my home and bought another, 
and shall have to move my bees a distance of 
21 miles by auto truck. I can make the trip 
in 214 hours, barring accidents and bad luck. 
Will it be necessary to screen the bees at all, 
or can I fasten them up tight for that dis- 
tance? I will move them about the middle 
of next month, and the weather more than 
likely will be cold. M. A. Aulick. 
Bradford, Ky., Oct. 26. 


[You can move your bees on the truck 
with or without entrance-screens. If the 
weather is a little cool, all that will be neces- 
sary will be to smoke the bees at the en- 
trance to each hive, put them on the truck, 
and start on the journey. But before the 
load is started each entrance should be smok- 
ed a little, after which the trip can be made. 
You probably could nail wire screen over the 
entrances to prevent any bees from coming 
out, but if the weather should be a little 
warm and the colonies strong there would be 
danger that some of them would be smoth- 
ered.—Ed. } 


Some Record. 

I had 10 colonies, spring count, increased 
to 12, which I have at present. I extracted 
and filled 50 dozen pints (Mason jars); sold 
242 sections, also 80 Ibs. chunk honey, and 
have all the honey we shall need until next 
season. The hives are very heavy. I should 
think there is not less than 30 lbs. in each 
hive for the bees to winter on. 

I haven’t lost a colony of bees for ten 
years-—that is, in wintering, and I lay it to 
heavy stores. I give them from 30 to 40 Ibs. 
I put a super cover over the brood-nest, then 
an empty section super, and fill an empty 
super with ground cork which I get from 
the stores when they sell grapes, paying 5 
ets. for barrel and cork, and I have success. 

Dover, Del., Oct. 26. Wm. Maag. 
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GLEANINGS FROM QUESTIONINGS 


T. C. J., Lake Cicott, Ind. I have some 
honey that has a queer smell, and it does 
not taste very good. Do you think it could 
be honey-dew? 

A. Honey-dew honey is usually dark and 
cloudy—muddy-looking, in fact—and it has 
a mealy, bitter taste. There are certain 
kinds of fall honey that are very strong in 
flavor, but they are usually clear, even tho 
dark. Honey-dew nearly always looks dirty. 


P. S., Epworth, Iowa. I am building a 
new honey-house with a bee-cellar under 
it. Will the odor of fresh cement injure 
the bees? 


A. We do not believe the odor of the 
new cement would injure the bees in any 
way. The dampness would, provided the 
temperature remained very long around the 
freezing-point after the bees were in the 
cellar. Dampness combined with a low tem- 
perature always makes trouble. Probably 
it would be well to put a little lime about 
the cellar after you have it finished, to ab- 
sorb the moisture. 


A. G., Ben Avon, Pa. What is the proper 
weight of a hive—combs, bees, and all—at 
this time of the year? 

A. It is difficult to give even an approxi- 
mate answer to this question. Notice the 
different weights that Mr. Doolittle gives 
in his department in the last issue. You had 
better not rely upon weighing the hive, for 
this is too risky on account of the variations 
in the weight of the hive-body itself—bot- 
tom-board, cover, frames, ete. The only sure 
way is to wait until it is warm enough for 
the bees to fly, and then look over the 
combs rapidly. It would have been a good 
deal better, of course, to make sure about 
this before the middle of October. 


T. C. J., Lake Cicott, Ind. When the 
white clover first started to bloom my bees 
went right to work in supers; but we had a 
spell of cold rainy weather, and they were 
not able to get out for four days, then as 
soon as nice weather came they started to 
swarm. All my queens are clipped, so I cut 
out all the queen-cells. The bees came out 
the next day again, so I took away all sealed 
brood—in fact, I took all combs except one 
and put in full sheets of foundation instead. 
That did not stop them from coming out. 
They came out and went back two or three 
times a day, and kept it up for four days. I 
left the supers on; but about all the bees do 
is to loaf and swarm. 


A. (By Dr. C. C. Miller.) The fever for 
swarming seems to be a sort of cumulative 
affair. If you do something to thwart them, 
and it isn’t quite enough to stop them, it 
seems to make bees all the more fierce for 
swarming afterward, and each move on 
your part seems only to make them more 


determined. Some years ago one of my 
colonies swarmed, and I took away one or 
more of its frames of brood. It swarmed 
again, and again I took away brood; and 
as it continued swarming I left it each 
time with less brood, until I had taken away 
all its brood. Then it swarmed with no. 
thing but foundation in the hive, and the 
only thing done with the foundation was 
the building of one queen-cell in which 
there was an egg! If, after it had swarm. 
ed the first time, I had left only one brood, 
I’ve no idea it would have had any fur. 
ther thought of swarming. If half its 
brood had been taken away two or three 
days before the actual swarming, it might 
have been sufficient; and if only one or two 
brood had been taken away when queen- 
cells were first started, it might have pre- 
vented swarming, or at least postponed it. 

Years ago it was the rule that a colony 
never swarmed until the first queen-cell was 
sealed. Nowadays it is nothing uncommon 
for a colony to swarm with not a queen-cell 
sealed, or even with only an egg in a queen- 
cell. I suspect that the bees follow the 
same rule as of old, except when the bee- 
keeper does something in the way of pre- 
vention—not enough to stop swarming en- 
tirely, but enough to make the bees more 
and more stubborn. 

There seems, too, to be a difference in 
years. Some years a very little will prevent 
swarming, while in another year the bees 
seem to be swarm-crazy. You seem to have 
struck one of the worst of years in this 
respect, and may never see its like again. 

Now as to what shall be done. First, a 
** don’t ’’ or two. Don’t think of doing 
any good by cutting out queen-cells and 
leaving the old queen in the hive, after the 
bees have actually swarmed. Don’t count on 
cutting out cells as a certain preventive in 
any case. If done before queen-cells are 
well advanced, in some eases it will delay 
and sometimes even prevent swarming. 
Generally it will fail to have the desired 
effect. Don’t leave supers containing 
honey on the hive containing the swarm. 
T’m not sure but that was the mistake I 
made in the case where the bees swarmed 
leaving empty foundation. 

From all this it may be easily understood 
that the thing to do is to take vigorous 
steps at the outset, taking away enough 
brood either before or after swarming so 
that the bees will feel too impoverished to 
think of swarming out. That will mean that 
not more than one brood will be left if it 
be just before or just after swarming. 
If no queen-cells are yet sealed, taking 
away half the brood may discourage the bees 
from swarming. If nothing beyond quite 
small larvae is found in queen-cells, it is 
possible that taking away two brood may 
answer. 
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Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have 
entered into the heart of man, the things which God 
hath prepared for them that love him.—I. Cor. 2:9. 

Ye shall teach these my words to your children, 
speaking of them when thou sittest in thine house, 
and when thou walkest by the way, when thou liest 
down, and when thou risest up: that your days 
may be multiplied, and the days of your children.— 
Devt. 11:19, 21. 


I have before mentioned that, about 
sixty years ago, when but a boy in my teens, 
I started out to “educate the people (?)” 
by going around to schoolhouses and giving 
entertainments with electricity and chem- 
istrv with a home-made apparatus. I have 
lately been reminded by an old friend of 
years ago that in one of those lectures I 
declared that if we had an electric wire 
clear around the globe electricity would 
make the cireuit in about eight seconds. 
Well, just now our town of Medina is in 
a sort of jangle in regard to the best method 
of lighting the village by means of elec- 
tricity; and there has been so much mis- 
understanding and unnecessary criticism 
that my son Huber wrote a lengthy article 
for the Medina Gazette in regard to elec- 
tricity and the different methods and plans 
for lighting towns and cities, ete. Well, 
Huber’s talk about “alternating currents,” 
ete., went beyond my depth, and I inter- 
viewed him in regard to the matter. A 
little later a grandson, only sixteen years 
old, gave his old grandfather some further 
instructions in regard to electricity, espe- 
cially alternating currents. When I was 
his age, sixty years ago, I built a little 
motor that would produce an alternating 
current, but I did not know it. At the 
time, I thought an alternating current 
would be no good, and so I spent consider- 
able time and study in converting the al- 
ternating current into a direct current. 

Well, both son and grandson took con- 
siderable pains to instruct me in regard to 
the advantages of the alternating current. 
For instance, with this sort of current the 
electric impulse goes to the end of the cir- 
euit and back ever so many times in a 
second. Wynne says, in fact, that an al- 
ternating eurrent (“60 cycle”) will go from 
New York to San Francisco and back again 
sixty times a second. 

Now, that is about all I have to say in 
regard to electricity just now. I have 
mentioned it because it emphasizes the 
fact’ that particular traits are inherited. 
Both of my sons and all of my grandsons 
have inherited more or less my early craze 
for electricity, chemistry, ete. Last eve- 
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ning Wynne came over to borrow my little 
specimen of radium. By the way, I have 
forgotten to tell the readers of GLEANINGS, 
as I did about once a year for several years, 
that “ radium still radiates.” Well, Wynne 
tells me it has been lately discovered that 
radium does not keep on radiating for ever 
and ever. He says it has been demonstrat- 
ed that radium will play out or burn out 
in about 2500 years! So radium is not 
perpetual motion, after all. Well, now for 
the moral to the above. 

The good traits in the father, as well as 
the evil ones, go along down thru the gen- 
erations. Lady Eglantine’s disposition to 
lay eggs, as we might say, everlastingly, 
bids fair to be inherited not only by her 
progeny but by her sister’s progeny. By 
the way, I am going to have a big story 
soon about the way those Eglantine pullets 
lay eggs. In view of what I have been say- 
ing, shall we not still more earnestly con- 
sider that the things we do while here on 
earth follow after us away down thru un- 
told generations. 

Well, friends, the above is only a preface 
to what I wish to say in this Home paper. 
In our issue of Nov. 1 I mentioned three 
remarkable answers to prayer, and what 
came of it as the years went by. I am 
going to tell you still another, which I 
think I have mentioned already in years 
past. 

About forty years ago, after quite a trade 
had been built up in queens, tested and un- 
tested, and also in queens imported directly 
from Italy, we had continual trouble about 
finding somebody fully competent to take 
care of our queen business. It needed a 
man who would not only be careful about 
making mistakes, but one on whom we could 
depend on being absolutely truthful. If 
he killed a particular queen by carelessness 
it was of the utmost importance that he 
should report the full facts in regard to the 
matter, as letting another queen take her 
place in order to avoid exposure might do 
somebody a great wrong. I wanted above 
all a sincere and earnest Christian to carry 
out my ideas and plans for the queen-rear- 
ing apiary. After repeated disappoint- 
ments, caused, perhaps, a good deal because 
I could not give the apiary the personal 
attention it needed, I said one night as we 
were ready to retire, “ Sue, we shall have to 
ask God to send us, or point out the way 
for us to find, somebody who can take 
charge of this exceedingly important branch 
of our business.” In fact, I do not know 
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but I said it was almost the cornerstone of 
the factory and of GLEANINGs itself. Then 
we knelt down and I prayed about it; and, 
if I remember, I prayed with so much faith 
that I was almost on the lookout the next 
day for some glimpse of an answer to that 
prayer. I cannot now remember whether 
it was the next day or a day or two later, 
that a letter came reading something like 
this: 

“Mr. Root, I have a very good place to 
work. I like my work, and my pay is good 
—better, I often think, than I deserve. But 
my employers are both profane and ungod- 
ly men, and I feel as if I could not stay 
with them any longer. I am interested in 
the bee business, and have been reading 
your journal. If you have a place for me 
in the apiary I will go and work for you if 
you give me enough to pay for my board 
until you think I am worth more.” 

The letter came from away off in Canada. 
I showed it to Mrs. Root, and told her it 
was the answer to our prayer. 

Right here I wish to give you something 
I found in the Sunday School Times in our 
morning lesson. It so completely takes in 
the idea of prayer that I give it here: 

Learn to habituate yourself to taking the least 
detail of your life’s work to the Lord. He loves to 
be trusted, and nothing is beneath his notice. Take 
your plans and program for to-day, and lay them in 
his presence, seeking guidance, wisdom, and grace to 
carry all out for his glory. This adds a wonderful 
luster to life. 

Of course I told the young man to come 
on. When he arrived I told him that, 
instead of discussing the matter of board, 
we would start him at a dollar a day. But 
when Saturday night came I said I should 
be ashamed to make it less than $1.25. 
That was a fajr man’s wages at that time. 
The next week I said the same thing and 
gave him $1.50; and as he made himself in- 
creasingly efficient and useful, he kept being 
promoted, with better pay, right along. 
Right here I wish to digress a little: 

I have not only thanked the Lord for 
our two sons, but I have thanked him also 
for our three sons-in-law, who are all good 
clean men, right up to date, and professing 
Christians. I could honestly say a good 
word or many good words for each and all 
of them; but for obvious reasons I am just 
now going to confine my remarks mostly 
to one of them. Before I go further let 
me mention just one incident in the boyhood 
of this young Canadian, or this young man 
of whom I have been talking. 

It is not at all strange that, after a time, 
our oldest daughter, then about seventeen, 
became interested also in the young Cana- 
dian with whom I was so much pleased. 
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Well, John (for that was his name) usgeg 
to come up to the house almost every morn. 
ing before the whistle blew, to get instrue. 
tions about the duties of the day. One 
particular morning he stood on the door. 
step, and hesitated until I said: 

“Well, John, what is it?” 

I think Mrs. Root came to the door just 
then, and then John commenced : 

“Mr. and Mrs. Root, you have been very 
kind to me.” 

Then he hesitated until I said, “Well, 
John, we are very glad to hear it. But 
what brings the matter up just now.” 

His bright ruddy face colored up for a 
little as he went on. 

“Why, what I want to say is this: Af. 
ter all the kindness you and Mrs. Root have 
shown me since I have been with you, it 
would ill become me to go on with anything 
that might not meet your approval. Your 
daughter and I have of late been getting 
pretty well acquainted.” 

Then he stopped. 

“ Well, John, is not that all right?” 

“Why, Mr. Root, it is all right if you 
say so. If not, do not hesitate about speak- 
ing right out.” 

I replied, “ Well, John, if you and the 
young lady agree, that is all right; and I 
want to say furthermore that if I have ever 
in the past doubted your honesty and sin- 
cerity in whatever you do, this one incident 
dispels all such doubt.” 

As the years passed by, John, with Er- 
nest, lifted the load from my shoulders, and 
permitted me to go to California, the Ber- 
mudas, Florida, and finally up into north- 
ern Michigan to raise potatoes. The busi- 
ness ever since John has been general man- 
ager has grown and paid a profit more or 
less. I have recently made notice of the 
marriage of Howard R. Calvert, their old- 
est child, and gave a picture of the baby, 
the first great-grandchild. 

Just recently, on the 55th anniversary of 
our wedding, Miss Mildred Calvert was also 
married. Below is a sketch in regard to 
the wedding, written by our youngest 
daughter. 

The wedding of Miss Mildred Calvert and Mr. 
Marshall Frye Bryant took place on Friday, Septem- 
ber 29, at four o’clock, at the old Root home, now 
occupied by E. R. Root and family. Miss Eva Me- 
Naughton, of Oberlin, sang a selection from the 
Bridal Chorus from ‘“ Lohengrin,” accompanied by 
Mr. Harold Smith, of the Oberlin Conservatory. 
Jean Boyden, Hall Kellogg, Helen Boyden, Alan 
Root, Marjorie Ainsworth, and Ralph Boyden held 
the white ribbons which formed the aisle thru which 
the bridal procession came. Little Elizabeth Boyden, 
as flower girl, led the way to the bank of green and 
white clematis at the east end of the living-room, fol- 


lowed by Katherine Root as ring-bearer. Mrs. How- 
ard Calvert, in white net over pale-green taffeta, was 
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matron of honor, while Mr. James Hall, of Wooster 
University, was best man. The bride was beautiful 
in a white Georgette crépe gown and a tulle veil 
fastened with lilies-of-the-valley, and carried a shower 
bouquet of white rosebuds. She was accompanied 
by her father, and was met by the groom at the 
pridal arch where Dr. Fritsch performed the cere- 
mony, using the ring service. After congratulations, 
a quartette sang a song written by a friend of the 
family in honor of the wedding and of the fifty-fifth 
wedding anniversary of Mr. and Mrs. A. I. Root, 
grandparents of the bride. Then the guests ad- 
journed to the Calvert home, where the wedding 
supper was served. Later the bride appeared in a 
going-away suit of navy-blue broadcloth, and the 
bride and groom said goodby to relatives and friends. 
Before leaving, Mr. Bryant, who is a musician of 
unusual ability, sang “The Serenade,” by LaForge. 
The couple left quietly by auto for the Root cottage 
on Lake Erie; thence they motored to Toledo and 
other points in Ohio. Mrs. Bryant is a graduate of 
Medina High School and Oberlin College. Mr. 
Bryant is a graduate of Green Bay, Wis., High 
School, and was a student for three years at Ober- 
lin College and Conservatory. 
Mrs. L. W. BoyDEN. 

The following is furnished by our eldest, 
Mrs. J. ‘T. Calvert: 

Mr. and Mrs. A. I. Root were married fifty-five 
years Sept. 29. Mr. Root will be 77 next December, 
and Mrs. Root 75. They have five children, five 
children-in-law, ten grandchildren, two grand-chil- 
dren-in-law, and one great-grandchild. All are liv- 
ing, no deaths having occurred in the family in the 
55 years of married life, and all are living near 
them. 

The poem mentioned above was composed 
by Mrs. Borger, the wife of the boy Jacob 
whom I found almost forty years ago at a 
mission Sunday-school in Abbeyville, near 
here. Jacob is now foreman of the ship- 
ping department in our factory. Here is 
the poem. 
Once, in the days to which your memories roam, 
When children’s voices rang within this home, 
Out from its doors there rushed a happy throng; 
Out from each heart there gushed a joyous song; 
And thus the hours of every livelong day 
Filled were with care for you and us with play. 

CHORUS. 
Just a song of gratitude for two lives well spent, 
Filled with deeds of kindness, labor, and content. 
May we ever emulate all your virtues praised, 
And maintain the standard your noble lives ever 
raised. 
Even to-day you’re young in mind and heart; 
What though the milestones give you much the start? 
Life’s heritage of faith and love and hope 
Be ever yours adown the sunset slope; 
And thus may we, when life’s long shadows fall, 
This glorious sunset of your lives recall. 
CHORUS. 

Just a song of gratitude, ete. 

Sept. 20, 1916. NETTA FRASER BORGER. 


I have given you the above story to illus- 
trate two important morals. First, the 
‘vonderful outeome and far-reaching re- 
sults as the years go by of one simple little 
prayer; and that clipping from the Sunday 
School Times hits the ease exactly. Second, 
some trifling incidents in your life may, 
as the years go by, result in wonderful 
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transformations years hence. If you re- 
sist temptation, and choose the straight and 
narrow path, and take fast hold on God’s 
precious promises scattered thru his sacred 
word, no man can imagine or contemplate 
{see text) what may be the result to genera- 
tions yet unborn. 





GOTT UUM LPL POOL 


“WATER-WITCHING” AND THE “DIVINING- 
ROD.” 

For forty years or more I have been 
protesting and fighting the foolish notion 
that certain people can find water by means 
of a peach-tree or witch-hazel cross-sticks; 
and I expect that just now, when some of 
our subscribers read the words I am dictat- 
ing, they will bristle up, and, may be, send 
me statements of what they have seen “with 
their own eyes.” For some time back I have 
urged that our experiment stations, or, 
better still, the Department of Agriculture 
at Washington, should put out a bulletin 
giving statements from the best and wisest 
scientific men of the present day; and my 
wish has finally come to pass. In the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer for Oct. 10 I find an 
article of something like three columns on 
the subject. I will quote just the opening 
and closing paragraphs. 

Arthur J. Ellis, a geologist of the survey, has now 
compiled a report giving the history of the divining- 
rod from the Middle Ages up to the present day, and 
exposing all the numerous absurdities in its record. 
This report is now in the pressroom of the govern- 
ment printing-office, and will soon be available for 
distribution. The divining-rod is likely to die hard; 
but the publication of the survey’s report will un- 
doubtedly mean the end of a good many professional 
water-witches in this country. According to the 
government scientists, nothing has ever been in- 
vented to detect the presence of water in the earth 
but common sense, the possession of which does not 
depend upon the divining-rod. 

Let me repeat in closing what I have said 
before many times. Science is no respecter 
of persons. When X rays, radium, wireless 
telegraphy, ete., were discovered, they all 
worked with everybody, and especially with 
real scientific educated men and women. 
Now, please do not feel hurt, any of you, 
when | say that the peach-tree switch works 
with only a few individuals; and these in- 
dividuals are not “college graduates” in 
scientific matters. In fact, an educated man 
acquainted with electricity, chemistry, geol- 
ogy, ete., would be ashamed to be seen ear- 
rying around a peach-tree sprout. One of 
the experts along this line when asked how 
he told the exact depth he would have to 
dig in order to find water said he did it by 
hanging a finger-ring on a horsehair loop; 
and by holding this in a tumbler of water 
the ring would begin to swing, and strike 
the sides of the tumbler just exactly the 
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number of feet he would have to dig, and 
then stop. I leave it to you, my readers, is 
there either sense or science in the above 
rigmarole? Well might the Plain Dealer 
say: “Nothing has ever been invented to 
detect the presence of water in the earth but 
common sense, the possession of which does 
not depend on the divining-rod.” 
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GOATS AND GOATS’ MILK—SEE P. 997, oct. 15. 


The following, from the editor of the 
Angora Journal, 306 Davis St., Portland, 
Ore., will answer a number of questions 
from many kind friends: 

Replying to the latter portion your article in 
the October 15th issue on goats and their milk, the 
alkali in goats’ milk does not form curds in the 
stomach as in the case of the acids in cows’ milk, 
hence its superior digestibility. Prejudice against 
the odor said to be present in goat milk is imaginary ; 
for if two glasses, one containing goats’ milk, the 
other cows’ milk, were tested by drinking from 
each, it would be impossible to tell the difference 
unless one could detect the richer, sweeter taste 
of the goat milk. There is no odor to the does, 
altho the bucks are objectionable in the breeding 
season. The Nubian breeders claim immunity from 
this drawback; but the does of all species are free, 
likewise their milk. Excellent cheese is made 
from goat milk, several goat dairymen in the West 
having marketed the product since the rise in price 
of Furopean cheese. The familiar brands, such as 
Neufchatel and Roquefort, are made of goat milk. 
As te the uncouth appearance of which you speak, 
the pure-bred animals are deer-like in appearance, 
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flow of milk has been noted. The goat which yoy 


noted in Michigan, hitched to a cart, was probably a 5 


Mexican or native milk goat, of the straight-haireg 
variety—a very sturdy and fecund animal, much 
used in crossing the strains of both milk goatg ang 
Angoras. A. C. GAGE, Editor, 


STILL MORE ABOUT GOATS. 

Tell A. I. Root that I should like to pat him on 
the back and whisper in his ear “ good doggie” for 
that milk-goat write up, October 15. I take three 
goat papers—all that are published, but have no 
goats as yet. It is well to*study the subject and 
avoid loss when one gets the goats; also to have g 
book on goats. A. I. Root should secure some 
Saanen goats and have better and safer, also cheaper 
milk. Goats’ milk, if used by mothers, would blot 
out 90 per cent of infant mortality, I think. Raise 
the *“‘kid’’ on goats’ milk and honey, and have the 
undertaker’s bill reduced 90 per cent. This would 
help some on the “high cost of living.” Anything 
that spreads disease broadcast over the land is dan- 
gerous. That’s what cows’ milk does. I refer to 
the “great white plague.’”’ Goats are almost free 
from this disease. If I could get A. I. Root to “ rise 
and shine’ once he would soon have some milk 
goats. C. A, NEau, 

Jonesboro, Ind. 


Many thanks, my good friend, for your 
kinds words; but if you will give us the 
names and addresses of the three goat-milk 
publications a lot of our readers will be 
greatly obliged to you. Ever so many are 
wanting to know where they can get a 
periodical on goats and goats’ milk. 


T should be pleased to have A. I. R. dine with us 


with alert intelligent expression, and, being harm- and be served with a leg of nice fat goat. I thirk 
less, make excellent pets for children. When thus he would view the goat in a different light. 

petted they are improved in quality, and increased Harrisville, Mo. D. H. PLANK. 
PT VST TTT TTR RUM 


HIGH-PRESSURE GARDENING 


TOMATO SEED FOR FLORIDA BY THE HUNDRED 
POUNDS, 

The letter below properly belongs, per- 
haps, in the Kind Words department; but 
as it gives a glimpse of the tomato industry 
both in Ohio and Florida, I have thought 
best to put it here. In visiting the Florida 
tomato-fields and admiring the fruit I usu- 
ally ask where they get their seed when so 
much depends on the variety in getting 
crops that go away into the thousands if 
not the millions. The reply is, almost 
every time, that they do not dare take a 
chance on any seed except that grown by 
the Livingstons. This illustrates the pos- 
sibilities in any business that is handed 
down from father to sons, and possibly to 
the grandchildren. I might add that I an- 
ticipated what would happen with Irish 
potatoes in Florida when they are $2.00 a 
bushel here in Ohio. Two different seeds- 
men who make a business of furnishing 


potatoes to plant in the fall were sold out, 
but I finally secured a peck, and Wesley 
tells me that my Florida potatoes are up 
and growing “just fine.” Right here my 
stenographer suggests that Florida is not 
the only place in the country where pota- 
toes “ are up.” 


Dear Mr. Root:—-On opening your letter this 
morning, right glad was I to see the personal signa 
ture of A. I. attached to it. I presumed you were 
in Florida some time ago, and had your winter 
garden under way by this time. 

In this connection why would it not be a good 
“stunt” to put in a crop of extra-early Irish po- 
tatoes as early Ohio or Irish Cobblers, and push them 
along as rapidly as possible for the northern mar- 
ket? But may be you cannot grow good potatoes 
in your section of Florida. 

Intensive gardening is being adopted and looked 
into as never before, and this increases the demand 
for reading-matter on the subject. 

I am sending you a packet of Honor Bright to 
mato, snd want you to note the solidity of this 
variety in its mid-state. The color is a waxy yellow, 
and reminds me of honeycomb or beeswax. We 
had an exceedingly productive crop of it on our 
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muck farm this fall, and it certainly is an extra- 
long keeper. I had them two and three weeks after 
picking in the mid-state, and they would ripen up 
in fine color and quality; and, being so solid, I 
think they would easily go to Seattle and back to 
Columbus again by express. The plant has an un- 
healthy look; but that is natural to it. The qual- 
ity is fine when well ripened. 

“Livingston’s Globe is our great leader in Florida. 
We have been sending hundreds and hundreds of 
pounds to that state the past three or four months. 

Our tomato crop was short again this season; but 
the past two weeks gave us several thousand bushels 
from late-set plants that we hardly expected anything 
from when those first frosts came along. I regret I 
did not send you word to come and see our muck- 
grown crops, especially tomatoes when they were at 
their best. This dry summer was just about right 
for our muck or peat soil farm. Last year was too 
wet. I think 1 told you this land was where the 
wild pigeons used to roost by the millions before 


the land was reclaimed. It was swamp, and had 
timber on it. . 
Next summer you must surely come down (not 


State Fair week, tho), as I want more of your un- 
divided time. I often recall the time we were at the 
fair together, and how easy it was for the few folks 
who had not met you to scrape up an acquaintance. 
It reminded me of my own experience in meeting 
people for the fitst time. In most cases they say, 
“Oh, yes! I used to buy my seed of your father.” 

I am enclosing a packet of ‘“‘ Honeydew” musk- 
melon seed. Be sure to try it, both in Florida and 
at Medina. We like it very much, and we believe 
it will leap into genera! favor at once, as did Golden 
Bantam corn. Rost. LIVINGSTON. 

Columbus, O., Oct. 27. 


NEW IRISH POTATOES IN FLORIDA, 


Just after dictating the above I find the 
following in the Jacksonville Times-Union: 

The first new crop of Irish potatoes to be shipped 
from here this season was sent out last week by Old- 
ham & Roberts, tu a commission firm in Tampa. The 
potatoes were grown by John McCreadie on his farm 
tract in section 25, just north of town. The Tampa 
firm gave Oldham & Roberts an order for two ham- 
pers at their own price, and the price named by the 


‘local firm was $2 per hamper, or 5 cents per pound. 


Other shipments of Mr. McCreadie’s potatoes at these 
fancy prices were made to a Tampa retail grocer, to 
a Plant City hotel, and to a Dade City firm. 


In the Cleveland Plain Dealer for Nov. 
11 I notice that Irish potatoes have advane- 
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ed from $1.80 to $1.85 wholesale. Now is 
the time for Florida to furnish the great 
hungry North with new potatoes before 
anybody else gets on to the racket. 

THE DASHEEN UP TO DATE. 

With Irish potatoes up to $2.00 a bushel 
here in Ohio, it would not be strange if 
there should be a big rush to plant potatoes, 
say during the month of November, over a 
great part of Florida. And then there is 
another thing that would not be strange: 
With potatoes away up, and with the won- 
derful yield that may be secured from 
dasheen (a tuber that is preferred by a 
good many even to Irish potatoes), there is 
a big opening for the dasheen business. 
Let me repeat: I have grown a heaping 
half-bushel of dasheen tubers from one hill 
down in Florida. -I think they were allow- 
ed to grow and spread a little more than 
a year; and | expect to find, when I get 
down in Florida, dasheens growing sponta- 
neously almost all over my clear-off acre 
of ground. The matter has just come up 
by seeing quite a lengthy article in the 
Jacksonville Times-Union on the dasheen. 
I give you only the closing part of it. 

As a vegetaltle for market and home ure the 
dasheen apparently offers bright possibilities of profit 
for the Southern farmer; but if Southern enterprise 
will establish plants for the manufacture of this 
vegetable into flours and breakfast foods that can be 
sold ail over the country, the value of the dashecn 


to Florida and the South might become, within a 
very short time, almost unbelievable. 


Perhaps 1 should explain that I wrice 


this Nov. 11, just before starting for 
Florida. 
THAT OKLAWAHA CORNFIELD DOWN IN 


F LORIBDA, 
We clip the following from the Florida 
Grower: 
Kighty-five thousand bushels of corn, valued at 


$80,750, were produced on one thousand acres of 
Oklawaha River muck land near Leesburg. 


HUENUUOUTRUUULAU GIANTS 


|__| POULTRY DEPARTMENT |__| 


BUTTERCUPS; HOGAN’S DISCOVERY, 

Do you still think the Buttercup fowls the best 
breed? Can you give me any information on Hogan- 
izing hens? I have had your literature more or less 
since 1877. B. A. BEMIS. 

Dinuba, Calif, Oct. 14. 


I decided some time ago that Buttereups 
were no better layers than the Leghorns; 
and they certainly have never laid as well as 
the Lady Eglantine pullets I have been writ- 
ing about in GLEANINGs of late. 

In regard to Hoganizing, I believe our 


different experiment stations have decided 
that, while it tells what hens are laying 
and what are not at the time the test is 
made, it does not by any means take the 
place of a trap-nest. Perhaps it may pay 
you to invest in their book; but the sub- 
stance of the whole matter has been given 
thru our poultry journals again and again. 
I have had a copy of his discovery, that was 
sold for five or ten dollars some years ago, 
but I have never made any particular use 
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“ THE YOUTHFUL MOTHER.” 


: The above Eglantine puilet laid her first egg when she was four months and eizht days old; and, surpris- 
ing to relate, she continued laying an egg every day, or almost every day, until she had laid eighteen or twenty 
eges, when she wanted to sit; and just for the novelty of the thing I gave her thirteen eggs and let her go 


ahead. 


Only nine eggs proved to be fertile;.and from those she hatched seven chicks which you see above. 


The picture was taken when she was only a little over 5% months old. 


of it. When I wanted to sell off some of my 
old hens I could tell by the Hogan system 
which were laying at the time and which 
were not. It’s simply measuring with your 
fingers the distance between the pelvic bones. 


- 


When a hen is laying right along regularly 
the points will be separated the width of 
two or three fingers. When she hasn’t been 
laying for some time the points of the pel- 
vie bones come almost up together. 


AMON M PU AULA ARN 








SALOONKEEPERS AND THE AUTOMOBILE IN- 
DUSTRY, 

We clip the following from the Plain 
Dealer. It is dated Toledo, October 23. 

Nine saloonkeepers who have enjoyed patronage 
from Overland Automobile Co. employes are under 
the ban of Ohio Anti-saloon League agents. A pe- 
tition to oust the nine saloons from a district em- 
bracing the Overland factory was filed in common 
pleas court today. Overland officials are said to 
favor the ousting of the saloons. 


I suppose every automobile factory, and 
I might almost say every other factory in 
the world, feels as the Overland people do 
about saloons; and yet, as I understand it, 
our United States of America legalizes or 
authorizes these fellows to go ahead and 
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say to the factory owners in substance, if 
not verbally, “ Help yourself if you can.” 





GETTING DOWN TO BUSINESS, 
From the Methodist Poard of Temperance 
we clip the following: 
The Virginia prohibition law which goes in‘o 
effect November 1 forbids liquor advertising in all 
periodicals published within the state. 


“GOD’s KINGDOM COMING.” 

Mr. A. I. Root:—I am very sure you will rejoice 
with me and many others because our state voted 
dry. Just think! a solid body of eight states all 
dry! Isn’t it glorious? How little you and I 
thought when I began taking GLEANINGS many years 
ago that such a thing could come about in the life 
time of you and me! Our town voted dry two to 
one; the county gave a dry majority of 1700. 

Falls City, Neb., Nov. 10. G. W. ScHock. 
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DANGER MYERS 


{ SPRAY 


TREE DISEASE PUMPS 


is 
Fe 
PREVENTABLE | — 2 aving PAINTING 


BY VERS OR DISINFECTING 
MYE xperience 


edin fruit growing 
Fall Spraying means 
healthy trees that will 
require but little more care the following 
MY spring. Fall is the season to success- 
fully fight scale and similar trees dis- 
eases by spraying; and you want the 
best equipment obtainable for this work. 
MYERS will fill the bill, and whether 
your orchards are extensive or include 
but a few trees there isa MYERS OUT- 
FIT that will just fit your needs, 
Myers Spray Pumps are also adapted 
for painting, disinfecting and similar 
work, 
The Myers Line includes Bucket, Barrel 
and Power Pumps and Complete Outfits ’ 
with suchimprovements as our patented 
easy operating Cog Gear Head on Hand 
Pumps and Automatic Pressure Control- 
r jler on Power Pumps—You get these 
/ and many other exclusive features 
when you purchase a MYERS. 
~ Write today forlarge Catalog- 
It's free and a postal will 
bring it to your door. 
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) Positively the cheapest and atrongest light oi. -arth 
Used @ every country on the ciobe Votes ang 
Ourne tts own gas Caste oo shaduws * lem eng 
odortess Absolutely safe (her 210 styles ite vo 
2000 Candle Power Futiy <juaranteed Write ‘or 
catalog AGENTS WANTH1) EV EREWHEKE 


THE BEST LIGHT CO 
306 E€ Sth St. Canton O 








3 Garden Tools in 1 
the BARKER Wee¢2:,,Mucter "4 


p. The only garden tool that successfully, in one op- 
“\ eration, 4ills weeds, and forms a complete sei/ 
» mulch to hold moisture. “Best Weed Killer 
“> Ever Used.” A boy with a Barker beats 
”» ten men with hoes. Has shovels for 
me SBAt deeper cultivation. Self ad- 
i, AN adjusting. Costs little. 
KA Write for illustrated folder 
and special Factory-to-User 
offer. 
Barker Mfg. Co. 
Box 117 David City, Nebr. 
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XMAS ? 


See the December | 






Getting Ready for Christmas? 


Worrying over what to give, how to give, 
towhom to give? Read Jacob Biggle’sar- 
ticlein the December FARM JOURNAL. 
His cheery philosophy on the giving 
question will give you some good point- 
ers; make you smile, too. 


Judge Biggle knows farm-folks clear 
through. Your family will look eagerly 

for his article every manth in the year. , 
Make this chock-full-of-good-things magazine 

your Christmas present to yourself, the family, 
your friends. $1 for 5 years. Refund any time 
you say. Postal brings sample copy of the Decem- 
ber issue and Poor Richard’s Almanac for 1917, 
our Christmas gift to you. 


The Farm Journal 


117 Washington Square, Philadelphia 


i — ey ‘ 





Gasoline and Kerosene 





Mil 
ENGINE Les WORKS | 


Built and guaranteed by the largest producers of 
farm engines—simple,durable, powerful—four cycle, 
suction feed, make and break ignition—every part 
interchangeable—fully tested. Guaranteed to 
Develop Rated H. P. 
SAVES FUEL, TIME, LABOR, MONEY 
Lowest Price, Greatest Value 
Write for big illustrated Engine Book today 
Full Line Detroit En~‘nes 2 horsepower up 
DETROIT ENGINE WORKS 373 Pcllevue Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 


Wadsworth Mfg. Co., Successors 





Farms in¥IRGINIA® NO 


Will provide you with a good livelihood the year ‘round. Long growing season makes inten 
sive farming profitable. Fruit, vegetables, poultry and garden truck thrive lustily. Close tothe 
great markets of North and West. Good shipping facilities and low freight rates. Mild congenial 
climate. excellent roads, schools, churches and neighbors. Rich. fertile. well-watered farm lands in 
thie “Land of Plenty” at $15 per acre and up Write for information, booklets, maps and other in- 
teresting literature today, Mailed free upon request. 














F.H. LaBaume, Agricultural Agent, N. & W. Ry., 















246 NN. & W. Bldg., Roanoke, Va. 
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WHY NOT 


= Order Your Supplies for Next Season Now? : 











This last season was an unusual one and beekeepers felt the 
need of supplies during the honey season. It meant a loss to 
them if not on hand. Freight this year has been slow for 
some reason. Why not be forehanded and have the goods on 
hand when wanted? We try to get goods off promptly but the 
railroads were slow in making delivery—-a month or more in 
some instances. Goods ordered now carry 2 per cent discount 
during December. Send in your order just as soon you find 
out what you require and we will take care of it promptly. 








F. A. SALISBURY, Syracuse, New York 


1631 West Genesee St. 





ee eT TO CLL LPOG MRL ECU LOCCeRE Lecco ec Ld 


Seasonable Goods ...... 


= —— Tenement Winter Cases 
Buckeye Bee Hives 

—— Shipping Cases 
Five-gallon Cans 

Five and Ten Pound Pails 

















A 





Two per cent Discount on Goods for Next Year’s Use 





LULU LULL 


M. H. Hunt & Son, 510 N. Cedar St., Lansing, Mich. 
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Established 1885 










‘4 MONTHS FOF LO 
Send for our 64-page free catalog of Trial Subscription Cuicv>.ce 

Beekeepers’ Supplies—full of infor- 
mation regarding bee fixtures, etc. 
Beeswax wanted for supplies or cash. 


(4 Up ay 
Bers 





Tells about planting, pruning, spraying 
and selling fruit and garden truck. 


Ask Us Your Hard Questions, 
We conduct this department for the spee- 
tal benefit of our subscribers. Experts ant 
wer all questions by mai! and through the 
columns of the magazine. 
Fruitrean and Gardener, 106 Main St. Mt. Vernon, la 











John Nebel & Son Supply Co., High Hill, Mo. 
Montgomery County 
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Classified Advertisements 


Notices will be inserted in these classified 
columns for 25 cts. per line. Advertisements 
intended for “this department cannot be less 
than two lines, and should not exceed five lines; 
and you must say you want your advertise- 
ment in the classified columns or we will not 
be responsible for errors. 
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FOR SALE 


Get our new Rubber Stamp and Label Catalog. 
ACME PRINTING CO., Medina, Ohio. 








Honey LABELS.—Most attractive designs. Cata- 
log free. EASTERN LABEL Co., Clintonville, Ct. 





SEND TODAY for sample of latest Honey Labels. 
LIBERTY Pus. Co., Sta. D, box 4-E, Cleveland, Ohio. 





HONEY AND WAX FOR SALE 


For SALE.—Clover honey of fine quality in new 
60-Ib. cans. THOS. PHILLIPS, Johnsonville, N. 





w 


two 60- tb. 
H. C. 


Light-amber honey, 
10 cts. 


tins to the case, at 
LEE, Brooksville, Ky. 


- 


7 cts. Sample, 





For SALE.—White-amber honey in 60-pound 
cans, 6% cts. per pound. 
W. B. WALLIN, Brooksville, Ky. 





For SALE.—-A limited quantity of choice stock 
buckwheat and pure clover honey in 60-lb. cans and 
5-Ib. pails. C. J. BALDRIDGE, Homestead Farm, 
Kendaia, N. Y. 





For SALE.—Pure honey 





and beeswax—Porto 
Rico, Cuban, ete. 
D. STERNGRAFE, 81 New St., New York. 
No. 1 white comb, $3.50 per case; No. 2, $3.00; 


No. 1, fall comb, $3.00; No. 2, &2.50; 24 sections to 
case. H. G. Qurrtn, Bellevue, O. 





extracted from 
Sample 10 cts. 


WHITE-CIOVER HONEY.—Ripe, 
new combs; $6.00 for 60-Ib. can. 
Prices on large lots. 

A. S. TepMAN, Weston, Mich. 


RASPRERRY Honry.—Thick, rich, 
Put up for sale in 60-Ib. tin cans. 
can. Sample by mail for 10 cts., 





and delicious. 
Price $6.00 a 
which may be 


«pplied on any order sent for honey. Write for 
price on large lots. ELMER HUTCHINSON, 
Rt. 2, Lake City, Mich. 


HULME COLO OPM COCO OL OULU CT OTT 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


Beeswax bought and sold. 
D. STEENGRAFE, 81 New St., 





New York. 





WANTED.—Comb and extracted honey, 
and less carlots. 


in car lots 
J. E. Harris, Morristown, Tenn. 





WANTED.— Extracted honey in any lots. Send sam- 
ple and prices. Ep. Swenson, Spring Valley, Minn. 





: Beeswax bought and sold. STROHMEYER & ARPE 
Co., 139 Franklin St.,.New York. 





WANTED.—Extracted alfalfa honey and wax. 
Send sample of honey. 


A. E. Burpick, Sunnyside, Wash. 





3EESWAX WANTED.—For manufacture into Weed 
Process Foundation on shares. 
Suprrior Honey Co., Ogden, Utah. 





WANTED.—Several 
aw, 





thousand pounds of clover 
comb and extracted. Send price and sample. 
W. Yates, 3 Chapman St., Hartford, Conn. 





_ WANTED.—Exiracted clover honey in any quan- 
tity; send sample and lowest cash price. 
E. Rosa, Monroe, Wis. 





WANTED.—White clover and light-amber extracted 
honey. Will buy in lots of 1000 Ibs. to a carload. 
Send sample and lowest price. 

M. E. Eaaers, Eau Claire, Wis. 





| 
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For SALE.—A full line of Root’s goods at Root’s 
prices. A, L. HEALY, Mayaguez, Porto Rico. 








Pretty green — 4. for holidays, 15 cts. per Ib., 
f. o. b. Brady. . C. STEARNS, Brady, Texas. 

For SaLe.—Circular-saw mandrels, and emery- 
wheel stands. CHARLES A. HENRY, Eden, N. Y. 








WANTED. — Extracted honey, carload or less; 
send sample. 
HorrMan & HAvoK, Richmond Hill, N. Y. 
Beekeepers, let us send you our catalog of hives, 
smokers, foundation, veils, etc. They are nice and 
cheap. Wuite Mra. Co., Greenville, Tex. 











For SALE.—Cedar or pine dovetailed hives, also 
full line of —*, including Dadant’s foundation. 
Write for catalog. A. E. Burprck, Sunnyside, Wash. 





Tut Root CANADIAN Hovusg, 185 Wright Ave., 
Toronto, Ont., successors to the Chas. E. Hopper 
Co. Full line of Root’s goods; also made-in-Canada 


goods. Extractors and engines; GLEANINGS and 
other bee-journals; Prairie State incubators. Get 
the best. Catalog and price list free. 





ULUSTTUGTL EON OGGHDAULL TAAL CAAT AAU NAAN 


Patents secured or all fees returned. Fortunes 
made by clients. Patents advertised free. Send 
data for actual free search. Books free. 

E. E. VrooMan & Co., 834 F, Washington, D. C. 


DIOUUUUUUEULONUALUULUUQUUELOUREUEEUUONGUEEAQUOG OLED AG AAA 


Fine White and Buff Wyandotte cockerels; prices 
low; must have room. JOSEPH Cox, Valencia, Pa. 


good ones. 











S. C. Brown Leghorns, Special 
cockerel sale. Circular. 


H. M. Moyer, Boyertown, Pa. Rt. 3. 





PouLTRY PAPER, 44-124 page periodical, up to 
date, tells all you want to know about care and man- 
agement of poultry, for pleasure or profit; four 
months for 10 cents. POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept. 56, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





$$$$ In Pi@KoNS. Start raising squabs for mar- 
ket or breeding purposes. Make big profits with our 
Jumbo pigeons. We teach you. Large, free, illus- 
trated, instructive circulars. 
PROVIDENCE SquaB Co., Providence, R. I. 
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WANTS AND EXCHANGES 


Mitut.—Will trade for 
Nokomis, Ill. 





DADANT FOUNDATION 
good shot gun. ALBERT PRICE, 








Buffalo robe to trade for. White extracted honey. 
Euras Fox, Union Center, Wis. 





Novice or "Cowan. 


WANTED.—Honey extractor, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Orro BENDER, 2813 Osceola St., 





WANTED.—40 to 50 colonies of bees in ten-frame 
hives. Cuas, H. Foss, Oswego, Il. 





600 colonies of 
Box 


WANTED.—For spring delivery, 
pure Italian bees. Write LEwis H. FuRGASON, 
108, Windham, N. Y. 
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WANTED.—600 standard ten-frame shallow ex- 
tracting-supers in good condition. State price and 
full particulars in first letter. 

CowANn, CAkR & LAUDERVALE, Geneseo, N. Y. 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 


For SAuLE.—20 hives of Italian bees somewhat 
mixed with black, but good color, in good condition. 
modern 8-frame hives. Mrs. H. A. Moopy, 807 y’ 
Wood Ave., Florence, Ala. 7 





WANTED.—To sell an interest in the bee business 
to some honest ambitious young man who wishes 
to go into the business in a large way in as good a 
locality as there is in New York State. Do not 
write unless you mean business. 

THe M. C. Sriussee Co., Rt. 3, Cohocton, N. Y. 





WANTED.—To furnish every beekeeper within 500 
miles of Boise, Idaho, with the best and cheapest 
bee supplies on the market, quality considered. Send 
me your order or a list of your requirements for 


1916. Our catalog and price list will be mailed to 
you free. Order early and get the discounts. 

C. E. SHRIVER, Boise, Idaho. 
PTTL CHIL TCM UTC 





REAL ESTATE 
For SALe.—My home 


in Redlands, Cal. Will 
include bees if desired. 
P. O. CHADWICK, Redlands, Cal. 


Business Opportunity. $5000 ideal bee, poultry, 
printing, and mail-order location for $1500. A 
genius can add $1000 and get $8000 value; 37 
descriptive pages free.* ; 

W. H. GarRpNER, Roxabel, Ohio. 








A small farm in California will make you more 
money with less work. You will live longer and 
better. Delightful climate. Rich soil. Hospitable 
neighbors. ood roads, schools, and churches. Write 
for our San Joaquin Valley illustrated folders free. 

C. L. SEAGRAVES, Industrial Commissioner A. T. 
& S. F. R’y, 1934 R’y Exchange, Chicago. 


Tue SoutH For FARM PROFITS. Why not look 
for a farm home in the South? Farm lands, for 
time and money invested, pay larger profits than 
elsewhere. Two to four crops a year, good yields; 
best prices for products. Good locations in health- 
iest, most pleasant districts, $15 an acre up. Write 
for our literature and the special information you 
wish. M. V. RicHARDS, Ind. and Agr. Comm’r, 
Room 27, Southern Railway, Washington, D. OC. 
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BEES AND QUEENS 


Finest Italian queens. Send for booklet and price 
list. JAY SMITH, 1159 De Wolf St., Vincennes, Ind. 





oUTNENNNNN HaEHNNES . 





Well-bred bees and queens. Hives and supplies. 
J. H. M. Coox, 84 Cortlandt St., New York. 





My choice northern-bred Italian queens are hardy, 
and will please you. Orders booked now for spring 
delivery. Free circular. L. L. BARBER, Lowville, N.Y. 





For SALe.—Golden Italian queens that produce 
golden bees; for gentleness and honey-gathering they 
are equal to any. Every queen guaranteed. Price 
$1; 6 for $5. Ww. S. BARNETT, Barnetts, Va. 





For SALE.—80 colonies of fine bees at Tularosa, 
N. M.; good location; good place to live, because 
owner deceased. Address N. B. DEWITT, care of 
E. P. & 8. W. Ry., Douglas, Ariz. 








QureNs.—Improved three-banded Italians, bred 
for business, June 1 to Nov. 15, untested queens, 75 
cts. each; dozen, $8.00; select, $1.00; dozen, $10.00; 
tested queens, $1.25 each; dozen, $12.00. Safe 
arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 

H. C. CLemons, Rt. 3, Williamstown, Ky. 





TENNESSEE-BRED QUEENS.—My three-band strain 
that has given such universal satisfaction for over 
40 years. Orders filled promptly or money returned 
by first mail. 1000 nuclei in use. Tested, in June, 
$1.75; untested, $1.00; in July, $1.50 and 75 cts. 
Postal brings circular. 

JOHN M. Davis, Spring Hill, Tenn. 





For SALE.— Italian bees, 1 lb. with queen, $2.95. 
one-frame with queen, $2.00. Queens, 75 cts. each, 
Safe delivery guaranteed; 30-page catalog with be. 
ginner’s outfit for stamp. THE DEROY TAYLor Co, 
Newark, N. Y. (formerly Lyons). 











My bright Italian queens will be ready to ship 
April 1, at 60 cts. each; virgin queens, 30 cts, 
Send for price list of queens, bees by the pound 
and nucleus. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaran. 
teed. M. Bates, Rt. 4, Greenville, Ala, 








Phelps’ Golden Italian Queens combine the quali- 


ities you want. They are great honey-gatherers, 
beautiful and gentle. Mated, $1.00; 6, $5.00; 
tested, $3.00; breeders, $5.00 and $10.00. ©. W. 


PHELPS & Sons, Wilcox St., Binghamton, N. Y, 





Golden Italian queens that produce golden bees; 
the highest kind, gentle, and as good honey-gatherers 
as can be found; each, $1.00; 6, $5.00; tested, 
$2.00; breeders, $5.00 to $10.00. 

J. B. BROCKWELL, Barnetts, Va. 





Queens for requeening. Best on market. One 
untested, $1.50; 12, $12.00; one tested, $2.00; 12, 
$18.00; one select tested, $3.00; 12, $24.00. Spe 
cial low price on 50 or more. Write. Safe delivery 
and satisfaction guaranteed. THE J. E. MARCHANT 
BEE AND HONEY Co., Canton, Ohio. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 





WANTED.—Position in an apiary in the South, 
Southwest, or West. FRED E. OSBORNE, Ahearn, 
Florida. 





WANTED.—Situation by experienced beekeeper in 
Washington, eastern Oregon, or southern Idaho. 
A. WENDTE, 211 N. 9th St., N. Yakima, Wash. 


WANTED.—Situation by a young man of clean 
habits; have had five years’ experience in the bee 
business, and wish to manage outyards or run bees 
on shares. Address APIARIST, Box 115, Clint, Tex. 

71538 
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The annual meeting of the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Beekeepers’ Societies will be held in the 
Courthouse in Canandaigua, N. Y., Dec. 5 and 6. 

F. GREINER, Sec. 


PROGRAM OF ANNUAL MEETING OF WISCONSIN 
STATE BEEKEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION, THURSDAY 
AND FRIDAY, DECEMBER 7 AND 8, 1916. 

AT ASSEMELY CHAMBER, STATE CAPI- 

TOL, MADISON. 

Thursday Morning: 9 a. M.—Social Hour. The 
Secretary will receive dues at this time. Call to Or- 
der. Reading Minutes of -the Last Convention. 
Reading Secretary's Report. Reading Treasurer's 
Report. Action on Reports, Appointment of Com- 
mittees, and Other Business. Report of Inspector 
of Apiaries. Questions, Discussions, and Other Busi- 
ness, Adjournment to 2 P. M. Thursday After- 
noon: 2 e. M—President’s Address.—N. E. France, 
State Inspector. Bee Work at the University.—C. 
W. Aeppler, ‘‘In Charge of Queen-rearing.” In- 
struction in Apiculture at the University, By Mr. 
Moe.—‘“ One of the Students.” Discussion. Exten- 
sion Work in Beekeeping.—Dr, E, F. Phillips, In 
Charge of Bee Culture Investigations, Washington, 
D. C. Establishing a Trade Name for Honey.—E. 
R. Root, Editor ‘‘ Gleanings in Bee Culture,” Me- 
dina, Ohio. Election of Officers for the Ensuing 
Year. Discussions and Questions. Adjournment to 
9 A. M. Friday Morning. Friday Morning: 9 A. M. 
—Marketing Honey.—Edw. Hassinger, Jr., Green- 
ville, Wis. Better Beekeeping.—Mrs. Wm. Haber- 
man, vice-president, Lodi, Wis. Beekeeping in 
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n Wisconsin.—-G. C. Chase, Rhinelander, 
gg A Fair.—A*L. Kleeber, Reedsburg. Wis. 
Co-operative Honey Advertising. q Williams, 
Redkey, Ind., Secretary United Honey Producers. 
Discussions. Questions and papers not received in 
time, of which we are looking for several. Five- 
minute Talks and Discussions.—Conducted by A. C. 
Allen. Beekeepers are urged to bring anything 
new they have learned or have done during the year, 
of special interest to themselves, before the meeting 
for mutual information and discussion. Closing 
Business. Adjournment. The order | of the pro- 
gram, and presenting of new topics, will be changed 
if necessary, at the discretion of the President, Mr. 
N. E. France. 
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TRADE NOTES 








FURTHEK ADVANCES IN PRICES. 


The cost to us of some lines of metal and paper 
goods continues to advance, making it necessary to 
announce some further advances in price before the 
issue of our catalog for 1917 now in preparation. 

Van Deusen hive-clamps are advanced to 40 cts. 
for 10 pairs with screws: 35 cts. without screws. 

Tinned wire is marked up as follows: %-oz. 
spools, 5 cts. each; %4-Ib. spools, 15 cts. each; %-Ib. 
spools, 20 cts. each; 1-lb. spools, 35 cts. each; 5-Ib. 
coi', $1.50 each. 

\ further advance of 50 cts. per 1000 is made on 
cafety and folding cartons, plain and printed. Glass 
for shipping-cases as well as for hotbed sash is ad- 
vanced to $4.00 per box. Bee gloves are advanced 
to GO ects. a pair. West cell-protectors, 5 cts. each; 
15 cts. for 10; $4.00 per 100; West spiral cages, 
10 ets. each: 80 ets. for 10; $7.00 per 100. 

Several of the glass jars will be omitted from the 
new catalog, also scales which do not meet the re- 
quirements in some states. 

We have advice from the publishers that Dadant’s 
Revision of T.angstroth on the Honeybee is advanced 
next year to $1.50 each. : 

Owing to greatly increased cost of importing 
we are obliged to mark up the French edition of 
the A B C to $2.50. 

We have made no advance as yet on hives and 
other wood goods excepting a small advance on 
sections in quantities and on shipping-cases, be- 
cause of the great advance in paper pads. . 

We find on getting new prices on the paper trim- 
mings for cases that the $1.00 per 100 added does 
not cover the increased cost. Lumber has already 
advanced over prices prevailing the past season; 
and if we did not already have a good supply in 
pile we should be compelled to advance prices on 
wood goods. If the present tendency continues, 
as seems most likely, higher prices on supplies are 
hound to come during the year ahead. The wise 
forehanded beekeeper will anticipate his require- 
ments and order before these advances occur. 
He can also get these supplies nailed and ready 
for use before the season arrives when they will 
be needed. 


TIN CANS AND PAILS FOR HONEY. 

We have been trying for weeks to get new 
prices on tin cans and pails for next year, but have 
been unable so far to get quotations good beyond 
Jan. 1, 1917. Every indication points to still 
higher prices beyond that date. Some are pro- 
tected with contracts good till then. Quotations 
received good for immediate acceptance only are 
forty to sixty per cent higher than we paid a year 
ago; and new prices, still higher than those 
last quoted, will have to be made. Orders will be 
accepted only subject to stock on hand at present 
prices pending new prices to be announced as soon 
as we receive more definite information. 


SECOND-HAND 60-LB. CANS. 


_ We are emptying honey-cans in our honey-pack- 
ing departments at the rate of nearly a hundred 
cases a day. We have recently sold three cars of 
these cans to relieve the pressure on our storage 
facilities. With the much higher prices already in 
effect and soon to be still more noticeable it would 
seem to be economy on the part of producers to lay 





| 
| 
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in a stock of good second-hand cans, while available 
for next season’s crop, even if not needed at present. 

ile our stock at present is small we are accumu- 
lating more so rapidly that we can take care of or- 
dinary requirements. For small lots we make no 
change in prices—namely, $4.00 for 10 cases, $8.50 
for 25 cases, or $30.00 per 100 cases of two 60-Ib. 
cans in good condition to receive honey again. .If 
any one would be interested in carload lots for later 
shipment we should be pleased to hear from him on 
such a proposition. 


ST. PAUL BRANCH IN NEW LOCATION. 


Our St. Paul branch is moving to a new location 
in the down-town district at 290 East Sixth Street, 
where they will occupy three floors and basement in 
a brick block in the wholesale district. This loca- 
tion is only five minutes’ walk from the Union Sta- 
tion or from Fifth and Robert Streets, the business 
center of the city. It is also located near most of 
the freight depots, and will permit of quick service. 
With increased storage room and more convenient 
quarters our manager expects to give better service 
than in the past. 


CHANGE AT SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS. 


The Fraser & Harrison Co. is the new name of the 
company which succeeds the Toepperwain & Mayfield 
Co. at San Antonio, Texas. The new men took over 
the business last July, and have only recently chang- 
ed the name. Mr. W. G. Fraser, the active manager 
of the new company, is the son of a retired banker, 
one of the early residents of San Antonio—a young 
man of pleasing address, who is making many friends 
in his new connection. We believe the company 
has greatly assisted beekeepers in disposing of their 
honey this season, and merits the support of the bee 
keepers of southwest Texas. They continue to oper- 
ate the Weed foundation machinery. 





FLAT COVERS CLEATED. 





Some time ago we had made up for us a quantity 
of the old-style flat-board hive-covers cleated on the 
end as shown above. These are made of Mexican 
white pine; and instead of being of one wide board 
they are made up of two or three boards, edge dove- 
tailed together in such a way that they cannot come 
apart, and are more inclined to lie flat than if made 
of one wide board. We still have in stock some 
two or three hundred each of 8 and 10 frame size 
which we offer, to close out, at $3.00 for 10 8-frame; 
$3.30 for 10 10-frame. For 100 or more the price 
will be 27 and 30 cts. respectively. They are offer- 
ed- subject to stock on hand at these prices, and 
should not last long. 


FIRE AT THE HOME OF THE HONEY-BEES. 


A few minutes after 8 P. M., central time, Nov. 27, 
@ fire of very evident incendiary origin was started in 
the central section of our lumber yard, and immedi- 
ately gained such headway that it was with great 
difficulty confined to that section, which was entirely 
consumed. This section comprised a metal roof on 
poles 40 x 180 feet. with twenty-four piles of pine, 
basswood, and cypress lumber, and two cars on track 
alongside in process of being unloaded. There was 
a little more than half a million feet of lumber 
within the shelter structure, and two railroad cars 
entirely consumed. Approximate loss, $20,000, fully 
insured. The fire laddies did valiant service in keep- 
ing the fire from spreading, assisted by a fifty-foot 
clear space at each end of the burning section. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 

This is, without doubt, one of the most helpful and 
interesting family religious weekly papers published. 
It is particularly helpful in Sunday-school matters. 
No change in price is announced for the new year. 
The regular price is $1.50 a year. In clubs of five 
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or more, $1.00. We shall be sending in our Medina 
club this month; and if any of our readers not hav- 
ing the opportunity of joining a club in their own 
Sunday-school or town want to join our club they 
may do so on the following conditions: The sub- 
scription should be sent during the month of Decem- 
ber—the earlier in the month the better. Send one 
dollar along with your renewal to GLEANINGS at 
one dollar, or two dollars for both. If ‘you send 
after December, your subscription will be for only 
part of a year, ending with our club in December, or 
you will have to pay $1.50, the regu‘ar ~rice for a 
full year. 


HOTBED SASH. ° 


The season is here again when hotbed sach are 
needed for growing plants under glass during the 
cold winter months. We are offering our choice qua!- 
ity cypress sash shipped K. D. at the same price as 
formerly; but the price of glass is higher. The sash 
as regularly furnished are 3 ft. 4 in. wide, 6 ft. long, 
for four rows of 8-in. glass slid into grooves in the 
bars with ends butted together. We also furnish 
them with bars rabbeted, when so specified, at the 
same price: 


One sash, K. D., $1.00. 
Five sash, K. D., $4.75. 
Ten sash, K. D., $9.00. 


Glass 8 x 10 for same, $4.00 per box of 90 lights; 
five boxes at $3.80. 

We are prepared toemake special sash to order, 
including those with double tier of glass. Prices 
quoted on application, naming style and quantity re 
quired. 


SECOND-HAND FOUNDATION-MILLS. 


We have for sale the following list of second- 
hand foundation machines which will serve a good 
purpose for those who want to make up their own 
foundation. We can submit a sample from any mill 
in the list to any one interested, on application. 

No. 0153, 2%x6 hexagonal thin-super mill in 
very good condition. Price $14.00. 

No. 0156, 2% x 6 hexagonal extra thin-super mill 
in fair condition. Price $10.00. 

No. 0165, 2% x 6 hexagonal extra thin-super mill 
in fair condition Price $10.00. 

No. 0183, 2%x6 hexagonal thin-super 
very good condition. Price $14.00. 

No. 0230, 2%x10 hexagonal medium-brood mill 
in fair condition. Price $18.00. 

No. 0234, 2% x6 extra thin-super mill in very 
good condition. Price $12.00. 

No. 0237, 2% x6 thin-super mill in fair condi- 


mill in 


tion. Price $10.00. 
No. 0238, 2% x6 thin-svper mill in fair condi- 
tion Price $10.00. 


No. 0239, 2% x 10 medium-brood mill, hexagonal 
cell, in fair condition Price $18.00. 

No. 0245, 2x10 hexagonal medium-brood mill in 
very good condition. Price $18.00. 

No. 0247, 2% x10 hexagonal medium-brood mill 
in fair condition. Price $18.00. 


Tue A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio. 
By TUT GL Meee ! il ! | PALIVOONLADOLALODOATONENTANN GH 
Special Notices by A. I. Root 


GOOD BOOKS AT A BARGAIN. 


In our issue for June 15 we gave a list of good 
books that we offered at very low prices because they 
were, the most of them, old. The little book Poultry 
for Pleasure and Poultry for Profit that we offered 
there for 10 cts. you may have for 5. There are 
only six copies left. 

The book Silk and the Silkworm that we offered 
there for 10 cts. you may also have, postpaid, for 
5 cts. 

Merrybanks and His Neighbor, which we offered 
for 10 cts., you may have for 5 cts. As the postage 
will be pretty near 5 cts. there will be no profit; but 
‘I think the book may do good. The same with the 
Story of Art Smith, the boy who made a flying- 
machine. We offered that also for 10 cts. You 
may now have it (a 25-cent book) for 5, postpaid. 

Prof. Cook’s book, Injurious Insects of Michigan, 
which we offered for only a nickel, postpaid, you 
ean have for that now, but we cannot very well 
make any reduction. 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 


We have four copies left of the book The New 
Agriculture; or, the Waters “Led Captive. It is q 
32.00 book, but as the four copies were damaged 
by getting wet (but not so much but that it can 
be read easily), we offer them at 25 cts. each. 


T. B. TERRY’S WRITINGS. 


Since the death of Mr. Terry, 
course his books (particularly his potato book) 
are being read with renewed interest. This boo; 
passed thru three editions of 10,000 each, and was 
revised and enlarged a few years ago. The price 
is 50 cts. in paper, and 75 in cloth—postage extra. 
We will for the present mail them at the above 
price, postpaid. See our Book Notices for June 1 
for a description. The strawberry book, written not 
long after the potato book, has also had a great 
sale, and went thru two editions. We offer it now 
bound in cloth (former price 75 cts.) for 60 ets.: 
paper, 40 cts., postpaid. 

Not long after the potato book appeared there was 
so much inquiry in regard to the best methods of 
growing clover to turn under for both potatoes and 
strawberries that Terry put out a little book entitled 
The Winter Care of Horses and Cattle. This ha; 
heretofore sold at 40 cts., postage extra; but we 
have so large a stock on hand that we offer it now 
for only 10 cts. 

T. B. Terry’s new book, “*‘ How to Keep Well and 
Live Long.” Altho the above is a dollar book, by 
buying them by the hundred we are enabled to 
make the price 90 cents; and my opinion of it now 
is just about the same as it was when I wrote 
the following and placed it in our book list: 


as a matter of 


“The above book by T. B. Terry is, in my opinion, © 


destined to relieve more pain, sickness, and death 
than any other book in the whole world that has 
ever come ‘o my knowledge. That is pretty strong 
language, I admit; but since Terry commenced, 
years ago, to urge the importance of pure air, pure 
water, and a simple diet of good simple food, in 
moderate quantities, the whole wide world, doctors 
included, seems to be gradually falling in with him. 
Of course other good and wise men commenced a 
similar crusade for better health long before Terry 
did; but he seems to have a happy faculty for getting 
hold of people and keeping their attention. After 
you once start in with the book you will be pretty 
sure to read it to the end, and you will ever after 
be a better and happier man or woman for havinz 
read it.” We have a special low price for clubbing 
with GLEANINGS— that is, both for $1.50. If you 
have already paid for GLEANINGS a year or more in 
advance you can have the book for 75 cents post- 
paid. Since it first came out, only a short time ago, 
we have sold nearly 1000 copies. 


MISCELLANEOUS HANDBOOKS BY OTHER AUTHORS. 
The A B C of Carp Culture. While not very 
much is now being said about carp culture, the 


directions in this book for making ponds and for 
other fish, or for other purposes, should be 
quite valuable. The book solid for 30 cts., postpaid; 
but as we have quite a stock on hand we now offer 
it for 15 cts. postpaid. 
Asparagus Culture, heretofore 40 cts., 
offer for 25 cts. postpaid. 
Alfalfa Culture, same price as above. 
Barn Plans and Outbuildings, a very valuable 
book that sold for $1.25 which we now offer for 75 
cts. 
“Garden and Farm Topics, by Peter Henderson— 
a $1.25 book which we now offer for 50 cts. 
Gardening for Pleasure, by Peter Henderson—a 
$1.25 book which we now offer for 75 cts. 
Gardening for Profit, also by Henderson—a $1.25 
book which we now offer for 75 cts. until sold 
Gardening for Young and Old, by Joseph Harris 
—a_ $1.25 book which we offer for 75 cts., postpaid. 
Gregory on Squashes—a 25-cent book, now 15 
cts 


we now 


Maple Sugar and the Sugar-bush, by Prof. A. J. 
Cook. ‘The price of this was originally 30 cts 
25 cts., postpaid. ‘ 
Manures and How to. Make Use of Them—a 25- 
cent book, now 25 cts. 
a Culture—a $1.25 book, now offered for 75 
cts. 
Small-fruit Culture, by Andrew Fuller—a $1.25 
book which we now offer at 75 cts. postpaid 
h Experiments in Farming, by Waldo F. Brown, 
including directions for making cement floors, etc. 
-—a 10-cent book now offered for only 5 cts. 
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HONEY GRADING RULES 


we vovenenonenereaseenen reveanenn eaten Hoceeeaeeencceeneeeneeneneeneesceereeeneeneenengerny.ciirtt 


GRADING RULES OF THE A. I. ROOT 
COMPANY, MEDINA, OHIO. 

In harmony with the Federal net-weight 
regulations and the statutes of many states, 
all comb honey we handle is figured with the 
weight of the section box as well as the case 
excluded. To get the net weight, deduct the 
weight of the empty case and 1 lb. 8 oz. for 
the weight of 24 sections (1 oz. each). 


COMB HONEY. 

Extra Faney.—Sections to be evenly filled, 
combs firmly attached to the four sides, the 
sections to be free from propolis or other 
pronounced stain, combs and cappings white, 
and not more than six unsealed ceils on 
either side. No section in this grade to 
weigh less than 14 oz. net. Cases must aver- 
age not less than 22 lbs. net. 

Faney.—Sections to be evenly filled, comb 
firmly attached to the four sides, the sec- 
tions free from propolis or other pronounced 
stain; comb and cappings white, and not 
more than six unsealed cells on either side 
exclusive of the outside row. No section in 
this grade to weigh less than 13 oz. net. 
Cases must average not less than 21 Ibs. net. 

No. 1.—Sections to be evenly filled, comb 
firmly attached to the four sides, the sec- 
tions free from propolis or other pronounced 
stain; comb and eappings white to slightly 
off color, and not more than 40 unsealed 
cells, exclusive of the outside row. No sec- 
tion in this grade to weigh less than 11 oz. 
Cases must average not less than 20 Ibs. net. 

No. 2.—Combs not projecting beyond the 
box, attached to the side not less than two- 
thirds of the way around, and not more than 


TTL 


SHIPPING-CASES FOR COMB HONEY | 


W. T. FALCONER MFG. COMPANY, FALCONER, NEW YORK 


where the good beehives come from. 
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Don’t make the mistake of putting a fine lot of section honey in poor shipping-cases. It z 
= will lower the price to you and damage your future sales. “Falcon” cases are A No.1, = 
= and will be a credit to any crop of honey. Prices are as follows: = 

Shipping-cases in Flat, without Glass. . 

No. 1....holding 24 sections, 4%x1%, showing 4.... ......-+.545- .10, $2.00; 100, $18.00 = 

No. 3....holding 12 sections, 44x1%, showing 3.... ......-.+++: .10, $2.00; 100, $18.00 = 

No. 1%..holding 24 sections, 4%x-4%, showing 4........ ..see2 eeeees 10, $1.90; 100, $1 7.00 = 
= No. 6....holding 24 sections, 35x5x1%, showing 4........ ....+.+. .10, $1.80; 100, $16.00 = 
= No. 8....holding 24 sections, GE Ts GE Gig ccm sees Sev cens ceens 10, $1.80; 100, $16.00 = 
= Shipping-cases with Glass. = 
= with 3-inch glass with 2-inch glass = 
= Noa 11...Same as No. 1...Nailed, 35c; in flat, 1, 25c; 10, $2.30; 100, $21.00........ 100, $20.00 = 
= No. 13...Same as No. 3...Nailed, 22c; in flat, 1, 15c; 10, $1.40; 100, $12.50........ 100, $12.00 = 
= No. 11%.Same as No. 1%.Nailed, 35c; in flat, 1, 25c; 10, $2.20; 100, $20.00........ 100, $19.00 = 
= No. 16...Same as No. 6...Nailed, 30c; in flat, 1, 22c; 10, $2.10; 100, $19.00.................. : 
= No. 18...Same as No. 8...Nailed, 30c; in flat, 1, 22c; 10, $2.10; 100, $19.00..........--...--- 

Red Catalog Postpaid Dealers Everywhere ‘* Simplified Beekeeping,’’ postpaid 
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60 unsealed cells exclusive of the row adja- 
eent to the box. No section in this grade 
to weigh less than 10 oz. net. Cases must 
average not less than 18 1 s. net. 


CULL COMB HONEY. 


Cull honey shall consist of the following: 
Honey packed in soiled second-hand cases or 
that in badly stained or propolized sections; 
sections containing pollen, honey-dew honey, 
honey showing. signs of granulation, poorly 
ripened, sour or ‘‘ weeping’’ honey; sections 
with combs projecting beyond the box or 
well attached to the box less than two-thirds 
the distance around its inner surface; sec- 
tions with more than 60 unsealed, cells, ex- 
elusive of the row adjacent to the box; 
leaking, injured, or patched-up sections; sec- 
tions weighing less than 10 oz. net. 


EXTRACTED HONEY. 

This must be well ripened, weighing not 
less than 12 lbs. per gallon. It must be 
well strained; and, if packed in five-gallon 
cans, each can shall contain sixty pounds. 
The top of each five-gallon can shall be 
stamped and labeled, ‘‘Net weight not less 
than 60 Ibs.’’ Bright clean cans that pre- 
viously contained clean light honey may be 
used for extracted honey. 


EXTRACTED HONEY NOT PERMITTED 
IN SHIPPING GRADES. 


Extracted honey packed in second-hand 
cans, except as permitted above. 

Unripe or fermenting honey, or weighing 
less than 12 lbs. per gallon. 

Honey contaminated by excessive use of 
smoke. 

Honey contaminated by honey-dew. 

Honey not properly strained, 
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GRADING RULES OF THE COLORADO HONEY-PRO- 
DUCERS’ ASSOCIATION, DENVER, COL., 
FEBRUARY, 6, 1915 


COMB HONEY 


FANCY.—Sections to be well filled, combs firmly 
attached on all sides and evenly capped except the 
outside row next to the wood. Honey, comb, and 
cappings white, or slightly off color; combs not pro- 
jecting beyond ‘the wood; sections to be well cleaned. 
No section in this grade to weigh less than 11 oz. 
net or 138% gross. The top of each section in this 
grade must be stamped, “‘ Net weight not less than 
12% 

The front sections in each case must be of uni- 
form color and finish, and shall be a true represent- 
ative of the contents of the case. 

NuMBER ONE.—Sections to be well filled, combs 
firmly attached, not projecting beyond the wood, and 
entirely capped except the outside row next to the 
wood. Honey, comb, and cappings from white to 
light amber in color; sections to be well cleaned. 
No section in this grade to weigh less than 11 oz. 
net or 12 oz. gross. The top of each section in this 
grade must be stamped, “‘ Net weight not less than 
11 oz.” The front sections in each case must be of 
uniform color and finish, and shall be a true repre- 
sentation of the contents of the case. 

NuMBER Two.—This grade is composed of sections 
that are entirely capped except row next to the 
wood, weighing not less than 10 oz. net or 11 oz. 
gross; also of such sections as weigh 11 oz. net or 
12 oz. gross, or more, and have not more than 50 
uncapped cells all together, which must be filled with 
honey; honey, comb, and cappings from white to 
amber in color; sections to be well cleaned. The 
top of each section in this grade must be stamped, 
‘Net weight not less thain 10 oz.”’ The front sec- 
tions in each case must be of uniform color and 
finish, and shall be a true representation of the 
contents of the case. 
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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 


Comb honey that is not permitted in shipping grade, 
Honey packed in second-hand cases. 

Honey in badly stained or mildewed sections, 
Honey showing signs of granulation. 

Leaking, injured, or patched-up sections. 
Sections containing honey-dew. 

Sections with more than 50 uncapped cells, or 
less number of empty cells. 

Sections weighing less than the minimum weight, 
All such honey should be disposed of in the home 


market. 
EXTRACTED HONEY 


This must be thoroly ripened, 
than 12 pounds to the gallon. It must be well 
strained, and packed in new cans; sixty pounds 
shall be packed in each five-gallon can, and the to 
of each five-gallon can shall be stamped or labeled, 

‘Net weight not less than 60 I 

Extracted honey is classed as white, 


weighing not less 


light amber, 


and amber. The letters ‘‘ W,’~ ‘‘L A,” “A,” should 
be used in designating color; and these letters 
should be stamped on top of each can. Extracted 


honey for shipping must be packed in new substan- 
tial cases of proper. size. 


EXTRACTED HONEY 


This must be well ripened, weighing not less than 
12 pounds per gallon. It must be well strained: 
and, if packed in five-gallon cans, each can shall 
contain sixty pounds. The top of each five-gallon 
can shall be stamped and labeled, “ Net weight not 
less than 60 lbs.” Bright clean cans that previously 
contained honey may be used for strained honey. 

Honey not permitted in shipping grades. 

Extracted honey packed in second-hand cans. 

Unripe or fermenting honey weighing less than 
12 Ibs. per gallon. 

Honey contaminated by excessive use of smoke. 

Honey contaminated by honey-dew. 

Honey not properly strained. 
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YOU DON’T WAIT FOR MONEY WHEN 
YOU SHIP MUTH YOUR HONEY 


We Remit the Day Shipments Arrive. 


We are in the market to buy FANCY AND NUMBER ONE WHITE COMB 


HONEY, in no-drip glass front cases. 
your price delivered here. 


Will also buy—- 


Tell us what you have to offer and name 


White Clover extracted and Amber extracted. 
A few cars of California Water White Sage: 
A few cars of California Orange Blossom. 


When offering extracted honey mail us a sample and give your lowest price 
delivered here, we buy every time you name a good price. 


We do beeswax rendering; 
us for terms. 


ship, us your old combs and cappings. 


Write 


THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. 


“THE BUSY BEE MEN” 


204 Walnut Street. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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HONEY MARKETS 


CHICAGO.—Comb honey drags; otherwise there 
is not much change in values other than a stronger 
tone in extracted of all grades. 

Chicago, Ill, Dee. 11. R. A. Burnett & Co. 
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DETROIT.—Extracted honey is scarce; selling 
from store, 9 to 10; comb has a good demand at 
15 to 16; extra fancy 16 to 17. 

Detroit, Mich., Dec. 7. F. P. Reynolds Co. 


CLEVELAND.—Supply and demand are both 
moderate; very little call for any except fancy and 
No. 1 grades. We quote fancy, per case, $3.75 to 
$4.00; No. 1, $3.50 to $3.65; No. 2, $3.25 to $3.40. 

Cleveland, 0., Dec. 6 C. Chandler’s Sons. 


PITTSBURG.—No change in price or condition to 
report. We quote extra fancy comb, $3.75 to $4.00; 
No. 1, $3.50 to $3.75; fancy buckwheat, $3.25 to 
$3.50; No. 1, buckwheat, $3.00. W. E. Osborn Co. 

Pittsburg, Pa., Dec. 8. 





TORONTO.—Prices™are unchanged since last is- 
sue. Comb honey which is now on the market sells 
as follows: No. 1, per case, $2.40 per doz.; No. 2, 
52.25. Eby-Blain Limited. 

Toronto, Ont., Dec. 6. 


HAMILTON.—Honey is going slowly this week. 
Only small lots are moving. We quote extra fancy, 
per case, $2.50; No. 1, $2.25; No. 2, $1.60. White 
extracted honey, per lb., brings 12 in 60-Ib. tins; 
light amber, in cans, 10. F. W. Fearman Co. Ltd. 

Hamilton, Ont., Dec. 7. MacNab Street Branch. 


BUFFALO.—Receipts of honey are more liberal 
with trade very quiet and stock accumulating in re 
eeiver’s hands. We quote extra fancy, per case, 15 
to 15%; fancy, 14%; No. 1, 14 to 14%; No. 2, 11 
to 13. White extracted honey brings 8 to 8%; 
light amber, in cans, 744; amber, in cans, 6 to 7. 
Clean average yellow beeswax brings 32 to 33. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 8. Gleason & Lansing. 





BOSTON.—tThe sale of honey is somewhat neglect- 
ed owing to Thanksgiving trade, holiday goods 
taking the lead. A _ healthy demand is present 
most of the time. We quote extra fancy comb 
honey, per case, $3.50; fancy, $3.25; No. 1, $3.00; 
No. 2, $2.50. White extracted honey brings 9% 
to 12, according to quality and size of package. 

Boston, Mass., Dec. 7. Blake Lee Co. 


ST. LOUIS.—Southern extracted and strained— 
bright amber in barrels at 5% and 6c per pound, 
in cans at 6 and 6%; dark % and lc less. Comb, 
in cases—amber at 10 and 12c; dark and inferior at 
9 and llc per pound; broken and leaking at 7 and 
8c; fancy clover at 14 and 17c. Comb, in cases 
(24 cartons)—fancy clover at $2.75 and $3.00, am- 
ber at $2.50 and $2.75, Southern at $2; inferior less. 
—St. Louis Globe Democrat. 





KANSAS OITY.—The demand for honey is very 
limited, and the high freight rates have curtailed the 
country consumption. Less honey is selling now 
than we ever knew at this time of the year. We 
quote fancy, per case, $2.80 to $2.90; No. 1, $2.80 to 
$2.90; No. 2, $2.60 to $2.65. Light amber extracted 
honey in cans brings 8; amber, 7%. Clean average 
yellow beeswax brings per lb. 25. 

C. C. Clemons Produce Co. 

Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 7. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—Light demand on comb hon- 
ey; trade generally well supplied; tendency is down- 
ward rather than firm market. Extracted of light 
grades in good request, and a free movement for all 
grades of extracted actually exists. White extracted 
is closely cleaned up, and wanted. Dealers find low 
grades in short supply. We quote extra fancy comb 
honey, per case, $3.25 to $3.50; fancy, $3.00 to 
$3.10; No. 1, $2.40 to $2.65; No. 2, $1.50 to $2.00. 
White extracted honey per Ib. is nominal; extra light 
amber, in cans, 7% to 8; light amber, in cans, 7 to 
7%; amber, in cans, 5 to 6%. Clean average yellow 
beeswax brings 26 to 29. Leutzinger & Lane. 
San Francisco, Cal., Nov. 23. 
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PHILADELPHIA.—Comb honey is moving slow- 
ly. There is a fair inquiry for extracted honey, all 
grades. There is a somewhat better demand for 
country beeswax at prices quoted. Extra fancy comb, 
per case, 16; fancy, 15 to 16; No. 1, 18 to 14; 
No. 2, 11 to 12; white extracted honey brings 8 to 9; 
light amber, in cans, 7 to 74%; Amber, in cans, 6 to 
y P Clean average yellow beeswax brings 29 to 31. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 7. Chas. Munder. 





ALBANY.—Comb honey is moving slowly, but 
working off better than it would if weather were 
colder as usual this month. There is an increased 
demand for extracted, especially white clover or 
basswood. We quote fancy, per case, 15; No. 1, 14; 
No. 2, 11 to 13. White extracted honey brings 8 to 
8% ; light amber, in cans, 7% ; amber buckwheat, in 
cans, 7, Clean average yellow beeswax, per Ib. 
brings 30 to 32. H. R. Wright. 

Albany, N. 1., Dee. 8. 


LOS ANGELES.—tThese prices are what the re- 
tailer pays our wholesale customers, not what we 
are buying at. We quote extra fancy comb honey, 
per case, $4.25; fancy, $3.85; No. 1, $8.25; No. 2, 
$2.50. White extracted honey brings 8%; light 
amber, in cans, 8; amber, 7; in barrels, not used. 
Clean average yellow beeswax brings 35. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Dec. 6. Geo. L. Emerson. 


DENVER.—We quote fancy white comb honey, 
per case of 24 sections, $2.84; No. 1 white comb hon- 
ey, per case, $2.70; No. 2, per case, $2.57; white ex- 
tracted honey brings 8% to 9; light-amber extracted, 
8 to 8%. The above are our jobbing quotations. 
We are in the market for beeswax, and are paying 
28 cts. in cash and 30 in trade for clean yellow stock 
delivered here. 

The Colorado Honey-Producers’ Ass'n. 

Denver, Col., Dec. 1. 


ST. LOUIS.—We have no great demand for comb 
honey, as weather so far is too mild. The supply here 
is fully ample for the demand. Extracted honey is 
moving much better, but prices remain about same as 
our last quotation. We quote extra fancy, per case, 
$3.75; fancy, $3.50; No. 1, $3.00 to $3.25; No. 2, 
$2.50 to $2.75. Light amber extracted honey in 
cans brings 9 to 10; amber, 60-Ib. cans, 7% to 8; in 
barrels, 7. Clean average yellow beeswax brings 

1%. R. Hartmann Produce Co. 

St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 7. 


TEXAS.—The honey is just about all in, also 
out. The last honey was disposed of as fast as 
could be gotten ready for the market by beekeepers 
of this section, also at one and two cents better than 
the prices for earlier honey, notwithstanding the 
earlier honey was of better grade. We quote No. 1 
comb honey, per case, 10 to 11 cts. in two 60- 
pound cans; No. 2, amber bulk in two 60-lb. cans, 
7 to 9. Light-amber extracted honey, in cans, 8 to 
9; amber, in cans, 6 to 8. Clean average yellow 
beeswax brings 26 to 28. J. A. Simmons. 

Sabinal, Texas, Dec. 8. 


LIVERPOOL.—Steady prices in good demand; 
1800 packages sold as follows: Jamaica, palish, 
$10.56 per cwt.; Jamaica, dark to amber, $8.16 to 
$9.84; St. Lucia; dark, $8.16 to $9.00; Haiti, dark, 
$7.92 to $9.72; Cuban, dark to pale, $7.44 to 
$12.60; San Domingo, dark to amber, $8.52 to 
$9.60; Honolulu, $9.00 to $9.84; Chilian, pile X, 
$10.80 to $11.52; Chilian, pile 1, $9.84 to $10.32; 
to $8.52. Firm Jamaica beeswax, dark to good pale, 
brings $37.02 to $40.68 per cwt.; Chilian, $38.88 to 
Chilian, pile 2, $9.12 to $9.60; Chilian, pile 3, $8.16 
$39.48; West African, $38.88; East African, $39.48. 

Liverpool, Eng., Nov. 24. Taylor & Company. 


MEDINA.—tThe offerings of comb. continue un- 
expectedly heavy, and western stocks are offered by 
distributors in the East in lots of ten cases or more 
at ridiculously low prices. Nothing could be more 
detrimental to the market than the present offerings. 
(See Wesley Foster’s comments in GLEANINGS, Dec. 
1). We hope, however, for an improvement after 
the holidays, as we do not believe the stocks are as 
excessive as offerings indicate. No new developments 
in the extracted market. The A. I, Root Co. 









































HONEY MARKETS 


continued 


SYRACUSE.—tThere has seemed to be less honey 
retailed by grocers for the last week or two than 
for some time, which is affecting the jobbing trade 


to a degree. There also seems to be a_ goodly 
supply in the hands of the dealers at present. 
Extra fancy, per case, brings $3.80; fancy, $3.60; 


No. 1, $3.36; No. 2, 
brings 8 to 9; 


$3.00. 


light amber, 


White extracted honey 
in cans, 8; amber, in 


cans, 7 to 8. E. B. Ross. 
Syracuse, N. Y., Dec. 9. 
FLORIDA. — The demand just now is poor. 


Very little is on hand at present. 
hand is of poor grade. 


Almost all on 
Some little first-class stock 
is on hand. We quote white extracted honey, per 
Ib., 8c; light-amber, in barrels, 5; amber, in barrels, 
4. Clean average yellow beeswax brings 30 cts.. 
Wewahitchka, Fla., Dec. 7. S. S. Alderman. 





CUBA.—Light-amker extracted honey, in barrels, 
brings 48 to 49 cts. per gallon; amber, in barrels, 
18 to 49. Clean average yellow beeswax brings 31. 

Matanzas, Cuba, Dec. 8. A. Marzol. 


CANDY 


Bees sometimes starve with plenty of honey in 

the hive. Why not avoid this risk by placing a 

plate or two of candy on the frames when you 

pack for winter? It is a good life insurance. 
nd for circular also catalog of supplies. 





: H. H. Jepson, 182 Friend St., Boston, Mass. 
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Practice in Patent Office and Courts 


PATE! NTS Patent Counsel of The A. I. Root Co. 


Chas. J. Williamson, McLachlan Building 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 





GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 


Deposit your Savinte 


with 
Ghe SAVINGS 
DEPOSIT BANK CO. 


of MEDINA ,O. 
The Bank that pays 4% 


Write for Inform. ation 


AT SPITZER ER.ROOT -EBSPIT: SPITZER 
ESIDENT _VICE-PRESIDENT 


ASSETS OVER ONE MILLION ‘DOLLARS 


- 


STRAWBERRY 


Fine stock of the wonderful Everbear- 
ing plants at right prices. Small fruit 
plants for farm and garden. Write for 
catalog. Return this ad. and several 
fruit-growers names for one-half doz- 
en Everbearing plants free. 





OF ‘on 
KINDS ) 


LANTS 


BRIDGMAN NURSERY CO, BOX 44, BRIDGMAN, MICH. 











BEESWAX WANTED 


for manufacture into 


“SUPERIOR FOUNDATION” 


on shares (Weed process) 


Our terms assure cheaper foundation 


SUPERIOR HONEY CO., Ogden, Utah 
Wanted: Extracted honey 

















The Youths’ Companion 


and Gleanings in Bee Culture, one year, $2.75 





Send your name for new 


BEE SUPPLIES catalog. 


Dept. T, CLEMONS BEE SUPPLY CO., 
128 Grand Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 





PENNSYLVANIA BEEKEEPERS 


Our catalogs now out. Postal 
will bring you one. Root’s goods 
at Root’s prices. Prompt shipment. 











E. M. Dunkel, Osceola Mills, Pa. 
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+JUST OUT 


nS) AY FREE! Model 8 Daylite 






Whiter-Brighter Than Gas or Electric, at 





back at our expense. 


cient as ordiiary lamp. ‘sot 
at \ the cost. 
dirt, no odor. 
and safe, cannot explode. Only oi 
light with telescoping be et 
AGENTS WANTED. No 
they see it. 
stock, all necessary Cm > ment and p 
$15.00 every day, month after month. 





WE SEND PREPAID, NO MONEY DOWN, 10 NIGHTS’ FREE 
TRIAL. Sec it, try it, test it in any way you want in your own home, 
alongside any other light. Then if you feel like parting with it send it 
The trial costs you nothing. We take all the risk. 
U. S. GOVERNMENT report shows mantle oil light more than 3 times as effi- 
lite is whiter and brighter than gasor electric, 
Pays for itself in a f a few months in oil saved. 
Uses common oa CH. is lighted same as ordinarylamp. Simple 


light guaranteed for 
ieee in complete ilustrated catalog—it’s FREE. 


experience—needed. 
Wanted in every home. Rome.” Blo talkin ——— — =~ at 
rotected ry. with ri autos are making 


WRITE NOW FOR LAMP—FREE for ten nights’ trial. 
can work spare time or steady, your age, occupation, what territory you want and when you can start. 


DAYLITE COMPANY, 221, Daylite Bldg., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


4.the Cost 


o smoke, no 
‘or S years. Only mantle 

Five out of six buy the Daylite the minute 

No capital lami We pHa 


Tell us if you have a rig or auto, whether you 
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PROTECTION HIVES 


Price: $14.75 for five hives, delivered to any station in the 
U. S. east of the Mississippi and north of th 

or $13.00 F. O. B. Grand Rapids, Mich. Prices will have 
to be advanced slightly January 1. 


e Uhio River, 


Air spaces or packing as you preter. Seven-eighths 
material in the outer wall, which means that they 
will last a lifetime. 
hive on the market by many prominent beekeepers 
of this and other countries. 


Used and endorsed as the best 


Norwichtown, Conn., May 24, 1915. (Extract from letter and order) 
Our State Agricultural College has just been voted a sum of money to 
be used in the construction of an apiarian building and outfit. 
are negotiating with me for some colonies, and | will furnish them in 

our Protection Hives, for I believe them to be the best on the mar- 


They 


ALLEN LATHAM. 


Send for catalog and special circulars. We are the bee-hive 


ple. Send us a list of your requirements for 1917 and 
We want both large and small or- 


We have many pleased customers in all parts of the 


country. 


A. G. Woodman Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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The Beekeepers’ Review 


Mr. 


being 


Floyd Markham now holds the Gold Meda! 
offered by the Michigan State Beekeepers’ 
Ass’n for the best honey produced in the State. 
This medal has now been won for the second 
time by Mr. Markham at our late conventiqgn. Mr. 
Markham also won al! the first prizes on both comb 
and extracted honey at the Michigan State Fair 
at Detroit, this year. Mr. Markham is without 
a doubt the World’s Champion Comb-honey Pro- 
ducer. How much would it be worth to you, 
Mr. Comb-honey Producer, to call at Ypsilanti and 
ask Mr. Markham all about how he proceeds to 
produce so much better comb honey than the 
average beekeeper? It would likely be worth a 
hundred dollars to you during a few years to come, 
what information you would get at such a visit. 
You can get it all for a dollar by subscribing for 
the Review for 1917, for Mr. Markham will write 
twelve articles for the twelve numbers of the Re- 
view during 1917, telling the entire procedure of 
securing the exhibition honey. None who aspire 
to greater things in beedom should fail to read how 
Mr. Markham accomplishes such results, which will 
appear in the Review during the entire year of 
1917. 

Mr. J. E. Crane is no stranger to the beekeeping 
fraternity. He has written much at different times 
relative to his method of beekeeping. We consider 
ourselves fortunate in securing Mr. Crane to write 
twelve articles for the Review for the year of 1917, 
covering the entire season with the bees. Mr. 
Crane's 40 years among the bees, as he will write 


it up for the Review, will. be mighty interesting 
reading. In a book it would readily sell for a 
dollar. .You will get this interesting series, in- 


cluding many other features, by subscribing for 
the Review for 1917. 

E. D. Townsend, now owner of the Beekeepers’ 
Review, used to produce comb honey on quite a 
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Announcement for 1917 


large scale. He orignated the system now known 
as “ Producing beth comb and extracted honey in 
the same super.’’ This system, if properly carried 
out, is one of the verv best systems of comb-honey 
production that have been brought to light. The 
Editor of the Review has run large apiaries on 
this system of producing comb honey WITH ONLY 
12% OF THE COLONIES IN THE ENTIRE 
APIARY SWARMING. An ideal system for out- 
yard work for comb honey. The Editor of the 
Review will write up this entire system of pro 
ducing both comb and extracted honey in the same 
super for the pages of the Review for 1917. This 
series of articles alone ought to be worth many 
times the cost of the Review for a year. 

Space forbids our mentioning more valuable 
contributions that will appear in the Review for 
1917. 

We will mention at this time that we are making 
arrangements with several of our very best honey- 
producers to furnish us material. for the Review, 
written FROM ACTUAL EXPERIENCE of several 
years’ standing. We will mention just one more 
of our 1917 correspondents who had 400 colonies 
of bees. He works the entire 400 colonies for 
extracted honey alone, in about 100 days, doing 
the work alone and securing very favorable crops. 
This party also sells his honey all in his home 
market at a price much above what is usually se- 
cured by producers. There will be many more 
valuable articles in the Review for 1917, including 
ALL the valuable papers read at the National Con 
vention at Madison, Wis., next February. But we 
must stop, as space forbids us saying more about 
the valuable articles that will appear in the Review 
for 1917. 

We hope there will be none of the readers of 
Gleanings so short-sighted as to miss sending in 
their dollars for the Review for 1917. Address 


The Beekeepers’ Review. Northstar, Michigan 





HONEY-JARS 


No. 25 1-lb. serew-cap, $5.00 a gross. %-lb. screw- 
cap jars, $4.25 a gross. Discount on quantity. 


HONEY 


We have a fair stock of both extracted and comb 
honey. Price on application. If you have honey to 
sell, write us. Cat. of apiarian supplies and bees free. 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 105 PARK PLACE, N. Y 


Apiaries: Glen Cove, L. I. 


| Los ANGELES HONEY Co. 
| 633 Central Bldg. . . . Los Angeles, Cal. 


—_———_. 
| Buyers and Sellers 


| of Honey and Wax 


| Write us or Prices when in the Market 
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POW ARQUT NEXT LIVUUUUUAUTOEUU TAT 


HOW ABOUT NEXT YEAR? 


The season of 1916, just closed, has been a most unusual one. Beekeepers who 
did not fortify themselves early in the season by securing their hives, sections, and 
other goods, and having their equipment ready for the bees, found when the honey 
season was upon them that they were up against the following conditions: 

Everybody wanted bee goods, dealers had depleted stocks on account of the 
unusual demand, manufacturers were several weeks behind on orders, their factories 
were working overtime. Some beekeepers were delayed, some disappointed, some 
got their goods when it was too late. 


Now, Mr. Beekeeper, What are You 
Going to do about Next Season? ? ? 


Prospects for a big Bee and Honey Season If you are not on our mailing list, write us 
next year were never better than they are right at once and we will send you a catalog contain- 
now. PREPARE! Order your goods this fall. ing name of the distributor nearest you, and in 
Write us or our dealer nearest you for a list of this way you will also be sure to receive a copy 
new prices owing to advances in raw material. of our new 1917 catalog when it is issued. 

L * Hives and Sections and all other goods are made from 
CWIS the dest matetial and are scientifically manufactured. 


OUR GUARANTEE. . 

We absolutely guarantee our goods to be perfectly manufactured of the best 
material for the purpose. On examination, if our goods are not as represented, we 
do not ask you to keep them. Return same at our expense, and we will refund your 
money, including any transportation charges you have paid. If you purchase our 


goods from one of our distributers, this same guarantee holds good, as we stand 
back of them. 


G. B. Lewis Company, Watertown, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 
: Send for catalog giving name of distributer nearest you. 
MESA AA 
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MUM iL 


DON’T FUSS 


With your old combs and cappings, but send 


them to us. We will render them into bees- 


wax for you on shares and pay you cash for your share, or 
we will make it into 


Dadant’s Foundation 


for you. 
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If you prefer, we will pay you our best trade price in ex- 


change for BEE SUPPLIES. 


Send for our terms. We feel sure that we can save you some 
money besides saving you a “mussy” job. 


BEESWAX WANTED at all times. 


| Daten & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois 
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